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HAECKEL’S OWN EVOLUTION 


Early Religious Faith of the Famous Expounder of Darwinism 


A Review by 
ALLEN SINCLAIR WILL 

THE sroRrY OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF 

A YOUTH. 

to hie parents, 1852-1856. 

G. Barry Gifford. 420 pp. 

Harper & Brothers. $3. 
T the foremost problem in this country 


New York: 


at present the World Court, or ts it 
Darwinism? One may 
be pardoned for a du- 
bious state of mind on 
the subject in view of the 
relative heat of the po- 
lemics that have been 
aroused, It ts true that 
the World Court contro- 
versy may he incorporated 
in the national platforms 
of political parties, but that 
would not be an infallible 
index of ita importance in 
the public mind. Indeed. © 
if Mr. Bryan reveals to his 
fellow-citizens another .of 
those unexpected resur- 
xences with which we have 
been familiar in the past, 
he might develop as much 
eagerness to have Darwin- 
ism denounced in the edicts 
of his party convention as 
anything else. ° 

As bearing on Darwinism, 
be it now cautiously sug- 
gested to the reader, with a 
sense of solicitude that he 
will not coNapse in aston- 
ishment, that Mr. Bryarr in 
his role of deferder of the 
fundamentals of orthodox 
Christianity hax -an_ ally 
whose authority will not be 
disputed by certain of the 
pundits: on evolution who. 
have preached to us in the 
blithe season of university 
commencements and church 
assemblies. This ally is no 
other than Ernst Haeckel. 
the mitred _ lama of the 
Monisti phy, the 
pre-eminent German |. ex- 
pounder of Darwinism, the 
apostie of, the biogenetica! 
theory. He comes to the 
rescue in this volume. 

We see at last that there 
are two Haeckels, one a 
young man of religious in- 
clinations in his student 
“days at Wurzburg—this is 
the Haeckel now pr 
—and the other the mature 
Professor of Zoology ut 
Jena, whose rote as the 
authoritative expounder of 
Monism in his time the 
world long knew. 

If there are seven ages 
of man, which of them is 
the criterion age? Did the 
synthesis of nature, the 
great “‘ monos"’ or unit on 
which Haeckel discoursed 
‘for fifty years with so 
much - scientific learning. 
voices its true message 
through him in the fresh 
ardor of youth, or at some 
later period? In his early 
life, we now discover, he 
held so tenaciously to the 
principal tenets of Chris 
tianity that he even ar- 








Creed. 

¥f this was due to the environment of his 
parents’ home and his few early friends, was 
hia later speculative attitude due also to 
environment—to the intellectual. domination 
ef himself by Virchow, with whom he came 
to agree in the end, and to the materialistic 
atmosphere of German university life? 
There are puzzies in philosophers as weil as 
tn their philosophy, and this is one of them. 

In effect, the record is now made up of 4 


By Ernst Haeckel. Letters 
Translated f 


joint debate of Haeckel versus Haeckel on 
the truth of supernatural religion. Hjs 
defense of religion is embodied in a long 
series of letters which he wrote to members 
of his family when he was at Wurzburz, 
now collected, translated with care and pub- 
lished in an attractive book. 

They were not intended for the judicial 
appraisement of the sophisticated. In the 


credible though it may seem to those who 
bow the knee in submission to the authority 
of the later ‘Haeckel’s teachings, he found 
religious truth revealed to him as a youth 
in the towering vastnesses of the Alps, 
bringing to his troubled mind the conscious- 
ness of God who is all! 

- The translator of the letters is G. Barry 
Gifford, who assures us in his preface that 


Exnst Haeckel. 


intimacy of correspondence with his parents 
he was his real self. Candor bursts from 
almost every sentence. Intellect marks the 
letters, and power, and aspiration. Noe 
burden of world leadership in any school of 
philosophy rested upon his shoulders. He 
threaded no maze-of hypotheses based upor 
microscopic studies of animals and plants. 
The search for truth, and peace in the 
knowledge of truth, was his mission. In- 


scarcely any weeding or trimming has been 
done in their presentation. this 
preface is another one by Heinrich Schmidt, 
dated at the Ernst Haeckel Hats in Jena, 
Feb. 16, 1921, eighteen months after the 
Philosopher's death. Herr Schmidt writes: 
If I may rety upon my own judgment, 
the letters of Ernst Haeckel are 
among the most important in the whole 
of epistolatory literature. They acquire a 


special interest through the —— 

which is revealed in them. They. show 

the whole Haeckel in growing pe 

his vivid interest in everything 

and human, his quick and keen- 

—— his rapid" and striking re 

tion of all his impressions, his 

enthusiasm for his science, his ; 

— — —— humor, — 

variation moods, pulsiyeness, 

his contempt for outward 


1854, and which he. entitled 
tial 


Twenty - ¥ear’- Old. Boy. 

Extracts from it are: es 
Dear Ernst Haeckel: 

Today you enter upon the © 


| 


di lt 
Ls 
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DWARD HALE BIERSTADT 


OT so long ago I was discuss- 

* ing contemporary literature 
“with a friend who is a well- 
known psychoanalyst. In 

~ the course of our conversa- 
I remarked on the fact that a 


se chain of drug stores had in-| 


1 in all its branches a book- 
filled’ with cheap reprint edi- 
of tales of mystery and adven- 

; toward which I have a decided 
ming, along with love stories of 
more mawkislily sentimental 


5 alll said the psychoanalyist, 
din; wisely, ‘“‘ what we call 
pe literature.’ ’’ 
only the phrase itself but the 
‘im which he uttered it caught 
“ I gather,” said I, ‘‘ that you 
-approve.”’ : 
e don’t.”’ a detest that pro- 
** we’ it invariably 
my combative instinct.) 
t's just a cowardly evasion.”’ 
Of what?’ : 
Life as it is.” 
But why not evade it if you find 
and unpleasant? Is a man 


lhe delamed for putting up an. um- but, 


la to escape the rain? ’’ 
* He doesn’t escape the rain,” said 
enya bitterly. ‘‘ He 
} escapes getting wet.’’ And 
gnarted with contempt. 
‘@ matter of fact, all art is an 
in one way or another. If 
world were wrapt in smug con- 
placidly concerned with 
ing the material side of existence 
Hie easier and still a bit more 
, there would be no real aspira- 
‘and hence no art. Trade and 
te, by means of which men 
i themselves, were housed, 
ported, warmed and lighted in 
Cheapest and easiest manner, 
i occupy mankind to the exclu- 
i of everything that might give 
“to: any emotional or spiritual 
hance, and so produce some 
fectly useless and perfectly beau- 
ai thing. We have not yet, how- 
, reached that point. When we 
reach it we shall doubtless in a 
be the -gainers in that we shall 
lost all fear of hell, for we shall 
‘realized hell on earth. 


that Autumn day on which 

r Adam ate of the fruit of the 
of realization and knew that he 
S @ man, and only a man, life has 
a combination of pursuit and 
accordingly as to haw one 
But pursuit and flight 

only words after all, and one 
go toward one thing unless 
goes from something else. So 


Then himself, has fled from 
realization of his own limitations 
| Ris own actuality. Even when 
eos -paused for an instant, and 

horically, put his back to 

wall with the determination to 
aed thus conquer those super- 
which hemmed him in, and 

he knew as life, his attitude 
been wholly one of revolt. He 
mang, is man, like Mohammed's 
m, half way between heaven and 
and, being composed of both 

its, he can be’ content with 
ther, nor does his equivocal posi- 
h midway between the two suffice 





him. In himself he is the very 
epitome of struggle. Of this has his 
art been born. 

The fact that music, — and 
literature found their expres- 
sion in religion is only —— way 
of saying what has been said before, 
for religion itself is no more than a 
pursuit and a flight. In time, how- 
ever, as the spontaneity of worship 
flagged and faith endeavored to 
prop itself with formula and dogma, 
the arts became conventionalized, 
incapable of free movement, so that 
pursuit, flight and escape were no 
longer possible. And art abandoned 
religion to be torn between theology 
on the one hand and philosophy on 
the other, and began -to concern it- 
self more definitely with man him- 
self, his passions, emotions, aspira- 
tions and beliefs. For with religion 
there was a point of imaginative 
limitation beyond which only the 
mystic could penetrate, and which 
was totally incapable of actual ex- 
pression in any of the media of art, 
while with man the only restrictions 
were those which lay in the individ- 
ual capacity of the artist. 

The drama of ancient Greece was 
born of the religion of the people, 
es declined, the drama 
grew in strength; the gods became 
mere dei ex machina, almost as com- 
plete a convention as was adultery 
in the theatre of the Restoration. It 
was a very long step from Aeschy- 
lus ta Euripides. The gods were 
worshipped in lyric verse; it re- 
mained for man to be chronicled in 
epic poetry. Escape through faith 
and worship is for the few, the ini- 
tiated; escape by means of the im- 
agination is for everyone. There is 
perhaps no more.typical instance’ of 
the early of escape than 
the Odessey, for, while it deals with 
man, it ts man transfigured; he has 
become not what man is, but what 
he would be—heroic, superhuman, 
godlike. He has escaped from the 
compass of his own material limita- 
tions and has cheated both himself 
and nature, for, if he has not be- 
come truly a god, he has at least 
been successful in aping divinity, 
and even in contending with it. He 
has been given the semblance and 
the sensation of truth without the 
actuality. 

The greater the intellect, the more 
nearly cosmic the point of view, the 
greater the tragedy. Shakespeare 
wrote of Juliet, Lear and Hamlet 
from his own conception of life, but 
As You Like It’’ was given to 
those who demanded an escape from 
themselves and happy endings. 
Shakespeare, the genius, found his 
own escape in a near approach to 
truth; the multitude, spoon-fed, un- 
thinking. as they are-teday, found 
release in that which was less near. 
The necessity for escape was, how- 
ever, common to both the genius and 
the herd. 

In the pauses, the intervals be- 
tween flight and flight, have come 
the moments of defiance. These ap- 
pear to have manifested themselves 
in three ways; in the satire that 
mocked and jeered at life, in the so- 
called “‘ naturalism *’ that purported 
to depict life so accurately as to 


shock men into a realization of its/ Mr 
tragedy 


Zola and all the adherents of the 


- Literature of Escape 
Books That Offer 2 Refuge From Reality and-Realists 





‘* Main Street ’’ genre of the second 
and Brieux and Shaw of the third. 
In their various ways they have all 
been successful, and they. have all 
failed, for while they have perhaps 
served to focus for a moment the 
attention of the mass on some real- 
ity from which ordinarily its eyes 
would have been chastely averted, 
they have equally blocked for that 
same moment the avenues of escape, 
and so in time they have been 
trodden under. Moliére is far less 
popular than Dumas pere, - Swift 
than Scott, Zola than Hugo, ‘‘ Main 
Street ’’ even than Harold Bell 
Wright, and as for Shaw and Brieux, 
they are as nothing in the estimation 
of the general public beside Marie 
Corelli and Hall Caine. And yet 
* * * this mass, this herd, is it to 
be blamed for its effort to escape? 
It seems to me that it is rather like 
blaming a man for living in an un- 
healthy, crowded tenement when his 
means will not permit him to live 
elsewhere. Or as if one criticised 
him for taking the fire-escape rather 
than the stairs when the tenement 
was on fire. So long as there is 
to be escaped from, just 

so long will there be the desire and 
effort to escape. To be reminded of 
the evil that one already knows and 
suffers from is of no possible advan- 
tage. . Help only comes from being 
lifted out of the Slough of Despond 
for an instant, through catching a 
glimpse of the beauty that is foreign 
to our everyday life and habit, 


which we may escape. 


sity tor escape. because there would 
be no desire. 

One man will find that he can open 
the door and move outward from 


himself through William Morris and| 


through Cabell; another gains mo- 
mentary freedom through the works 
of The Duchess and Harold Bell 
Wright. It-is simply a question of 
individual capacity. It is only the 
means that differ. ‘The cause and 
the effect remain the same. Ethel 
M. Dell will leave the follower of 
Hewlett unmoved except by irrita- 
tion, and he who can lose himself 
in Chesterton will. very likely find 
no possible outlet through ‘Shaw. 
With the higher intelligence and the 
more finely attuned imagination es- 
cape is at once more easy and more 
difficult. This type of mind can ac- 
cept the impossible, but the improb- 
able is anathema to it. Like the 
peasant it can glory in tales of 
fairies and giants, for these are out- 
side ifs actual experience, but, un- 
like the peasant, ft cannot steep it- 
self in that popular fiction that deals 
with life only to falsify it, as do the 
works of Robert Chambers, Rex 
Beach and Anna Katharine Green 
for example. The matters and. char- 
acters with which these writers deal 
are beyond the experience: of the 
average peasant, so that they are to 
tim on a par with the giants and the 
little people of folklore, but to the 
more sophisticated mind they are of 
more or less every day concern s0 
that the falseness of their treatment 
is the most unusual thing about 
them. The whole question may be 
summed up in the old adage that 
“ you can fool a man with a stuffed 
dog, but you can’t fool a dog.”’ 
Wright, Dell, Corelli, Chambers and 
their kind deal only in stuffed men, 
and most of us know men too well 
to be tricked by a shoddy imitation. 
But a stuffed unicorn.or dragon, ah, 
that is another matter! No one 
would claim today for Sir John Man- 
deville the accuracy of the historian, 
but, at the same time, few would 
dispute the fact that he offers a 
much larger channel of escape than 
do most histories, however accurate. 
It takes either a very simple mind 
to appreciate Mandeville or a very 
cultivated one. The butcher and 
baker would not read him at all 


It must not be thought that I in- 
tend to cite fiction as the unique 
means of escape. I only mean that 
it is the one more generally in use. 
All the arts afford release of one 
kind. or another, and, in addition, 
both science and religion throw apen 
wide gates of egress from the walled 
city of material life. The study of 
the soul and the study of the stars 





within us which batters for 
against our bodies as a bird flings 


It rebels against the physical limita- 
dions and chastisements of a material 
world with which it is not one. Re- 
move the motivating force of life, 
subtract the spirit from the body, 
and, were life possible under that 
condition, there would be no strug- 


itself against the bars of its cage.} 





are closely allied, and for those who 
are capable of appreciating their im- 
measurable vastness it is as though 
a lever were thrown back which un- 
locks the world as it clings to one’s 
feet like an iron ball to those of a 
convict, and permits an unlimited 
flight through a universe full of 
worlds. But this again is for the 
, few, for only the few can be imper- 


gle other than that for food and. ' sonal. 
clothing. There would be no neces- | 


In view of this, it may well be 





THE UNDERWORLD OF — 
By Sidney T. Fe 301 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

N this kaleidoscopic portrayal of 
night life in Britain’s capital 
Mr. Felstead has attempted to 

introduce his reader to some of the 


tings in the underworld. He prom- 
ises in ‘his preface to show there is 
no small amount of humor as well as 





Another point he makes is the 


i] criminal 


The Night Life of London 


‘sertion that America and its own 
-'pecuilar child, the jazz band, have 


*|been most influential in introducing 


into England the more fashionable 
dissipations. They have, he says, 
succeeded in ‘‘ importing Mont- 
martre to London.“ And, at once, 
he suggests that the boisterousness 
of the good old days is gone and in 
fits place have come those sedentary 
vices, the jazz band and cocaine. 
Despite 


viciousness the volume is far from 
being racy. For the most part it 
enumerates the many tricks of the 
in bringing down his 
quarry. The methods of all, from 
the petty thief to the wholesale jewel 


swindler, are exposed in many sided 
- | detail 


The h toa h 

document is a chapter in which a 
pawnbroker tells at some length the 
many incidents which come within 
his knowledge and the wide array 
of characters with whom he doe 
business. Here, indeed, is pathos 
and humor blended. More of it 
would make the volume far niore 


~ 








Interesting reading. 


the enlargement on this; 


asked why certain books which are 
avowedly “‘ naturalistic; and there- 
fore earthbound, have such an as- 


“* Main Street,” for it is prebably 
safe to say that no other book of its 
kind has had a wider initial popu- 
larity. I believe that the reason for 
this lies in the fact that ‘‘ Main 
Street ” is no mere a true picture of 
life than is ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland.’” 
America is full of people who are 
discontented because they live in 
small towns and wish to live in large 
ones, and of those who, having grad- 
uated from the small town atmos- 
phere, seek justification and a ra- 
tionalizing of their rebellion. Here 
is the “ Main Street’ public. No 
wonder that they hail the spectacle 
of their fellow-citizen, Mr. Lewis, in 
the: midst of ‘his camp-meeting dia- 
tribe as a sight for the gods. They 
like him for somewhat the same rea- 
son and in much the same way that 
they like Billy Sunday. Those who 
still live on Main Street find in him 
a long-sought excuse for leaving 
home, for if they stay now they 
conceive that they will appear fool- 
ish; while those self-righteous ones 
who have already left are enabled 
to swell with self-esteem at their 
transcendent wisdom. But — is 
“* Main Street *’ a just picture of the 
environment it purports to depict? 
Not at all; it is far less realistic: 
than -‘‘ Vanity Fair,” aithough it 
has ‘all of ‘‘ Vanity Fair's” quality 
of revolt and desire to escape. 
Thackeray lived in Vanity Fair and 
hated it; Mr. Lewis lived on Main 
Street and he hated that, too: It is 
simply escape literature done in a 
little different way, that is all. Of 
true realism, of naturalism that is 
essentially natural, such as one finds 
at its finest and greatest height ‘in 
Dostoevsky, and in far less measure 
in Norris, Zola and Flaubert, there 
is not one whit. Hence the popular- 
ity of “ Main Street,” which is no 
more than an attack on realilty and 
a desire to escape from it, and hence 
likewise the shelving of the other 
four authors to the rather lonely if 
dignified position of classics. And 
what is true of ‘‘ Main Street” is 
true in one way or another of all its 
tik; that isthe only reason for giv- 
ing so nruch space to it here. 


It is axiomatic that the Latin, 
the Slav and the Gaul are far more 
capable of realism in art than the 
Anglo-Saxon. This is because the 
Anglo-Saxon is so inherently matter 
of fact in his daily actions and re- 
actions that his only release is 
through his art. Other races live 
their romance, and while they live it 
they — it with the eye of the 


| gpectator. The Anglo-Saxon is far 


too self-conscious for this. His ro- 
mance he invents, and retires to his 
bedroom to peruse. Yet this does not 
mean that his life fs devoid of ro- 
mance any more than it means that 
the life of the Latin, for instance, is 
unreal. It is simply an attempt to 

re-establish the balance, to escap: . 
from the rigid confines of things as 
they are. 

From the drawing of the bison on 
the cave wall of prehistoric man up 
through Homer to Shakespeare, with 
such offshoots as Punch and Judy 
and the miracle play; all the way 


trom Sir John Mandeville and Mal- 


lory to Morris, Maeterlinck, Hewlett 
and Cabell the line of romance is 
complete. Today the population of 
the earth is very great in number; 
the mechanical complexities which 
our civilization has engendered rack 
the nerves and impart a desire for 
far greater than man has 
ever known before. The demand is 
greater, and the supply must in 
some wise equal it. So it is that the’ 
drug stores sell, along with other 
necessary drugs, the cheap tales of 
mystery and adventure and the 
rather maudlin love stories. The de- 
mand is so great that quantity has 
engulfed quality, as it has done with 
many another product. 
fortunate, but it is inevitable, and 
no one is to blame. 

The instinct of escape is one of the 
most fundamental instincts. of man 
imprisoned in the flesh. So long as 
man is man it will endure, and so 

it 


pression which will magnify their 
tortured egos to that point where 





flight becomes possible. 
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THE IRISH GUARDS—2ay rupyarp 


VIII.—When Americans Went Into Battle 


In the prec 9 
History of the Irish Guards Mr. 
Kipling has told the story of the 
war, as they shared it, from the 
very beginning. of the German ad- 
vance, through all the fierce fight- 
ing and deep digging in of the years 
from 1914 to the Spring of 1918. 
He has pictured the life of the 
trenches under the rain of shelifire 
and ‘the courage and unquenchable 
good humor of the men and officers 
of the two Irish battalions in retreat, 
in face of the horror of gas, in the 
long task of waiting and holding on, 
dnd in those desperate adventures 
over the top in the dimness before 
the dawn, : 

The present chapter finds the 
Guards facing the Germans’ tast ef- 
fective thrust in the Lys salient, and 
the ninth intsalment, nezt Sunday, 
describes the allied drive through 
Lagincourt im September which 
speMed for Germany the beginning 
of the end. 





was on the morning of April 9 

[1918] “that the enemy opened 

his second thrust on the 

Lys, and the three weeks’ fight- 

ing that all but wiped out the 
Ypres salient won him Messines, 
Kemmel, Armentiéres, Neuve. Egtise, 
Bailleul, Merville, 


stroke was expected made it none 
the less severe. Spring on that front 


had chosen to be unseasonably dry. - 


The lowlands in the Lys valley, nor- 


should have been still impassable. 
Whatever elise may have betrayed 
them, the Germans had no cause to 
complain of the weather throughout 
‘the war, or indeed of the foresight 
of their adversaries. They had to 
deal chiefly with divisions that had 
_been fought out in the Somme push, 
reinforced with fillings from England 
and sem northward in a hurry. Sir 
Douglas Haig’s dispatches give the 
relative disparity thus: 

In the Lys battle, prior to April 
80, the enemy engaged against the 
British forces a total of forty-two 
divisions, of which thirty-three 
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in miseries say that, for sheer 
strain, the Lys overwent ‘anything 
imagined in the war, and in this, 
many who have suffered much are 
agreed. * *.*¢ . : 

On April 24, the enemy captured 
Villers-Bretonneux, starine directly 
into Amiens, which ground, had they 
been allowed to hold uninterruptedly 
even for a day, might have been 
made too strong to reduce with the 
forces at our disposal then, and thus 
would have become the very edge of 
the wedge for splitting the French 
and English armies asunder. But 
that night, and literally at almost 


“To the Americans, not at all disposed to. keep their heads.down, everything was as 








ding instalments of his itself out to sleep behind it. Experts , fied commanding officers aside and 


tell them that for quantity and qual- 
ity their trench craft excelled that 
of other battalions, the battalion it- 
self was never quite contented with 
what it had accomplished. © © © 
There is no clear evidence of the 
state of tlhe battalion’s collective 
mind at this time [June and July, 
1918}, but from home letters it 
might be gathered that the strain 
of the push and its bewilderment 
had given place to the idea that 
great things were preparing. Bat- 
talions are véry often told tales to 
this effect, but they suit themselves 
as to the amount that they swallow. 


shining new as death.” 


lo power on earth, for instance, 


could have persuaded the veterans: 


, after Cambrai, that 





a 


Lite 


on mercies to happen an’—'twas 
mericies that transpired! °’) 

They relieved their own brigade 
battalions with the punctilio proper 
to their common ritual, and for the 
benefit of over a hundred recruits. It 
was their ancient comrades under 
all sorts of terrors, the Second Cold- 
stream, whose guides from Boiry-St. 
Martin one night lost their way in 
the maze of tracks and turns to the 
front line. But, as meekly set forth 
in the diary, when it came the bat- 
talion’s turn to be relieved by. the 
Second Grenadiers, ‘‘ all tracks had 
been carefully picketed by this bat- 





talion to assist Grenadier companies 


* men, and a German, 


KIPLING 


watching the six American platoons ‘§ 


being relieved by other six platooms @ 


from the Second Battalion of the * 
320th Regiment. It was observed, | 
not without some envy-—‘ They did 5 
not know enough to save ‘emselves | 


tance of time one can almost hear | 
the veterans commenting on the zeal | 
and excitement that filled the stale ~ 
Mines where, to those young éyes > 
from across the water, everything 





was as shining new as death. : 
On Aug. 3 the battalion made e - 
reconnoissance of a post with the = 
idea of raiding it; which was-a-conr ; 
plete though bloodless failure. Some 
of our back guns chose the exact 
Moment’ when the raiders were get- | 
ting out (on the sure information of. - 
a scouting party, who had just come: 
in) to wipe up the unconscious little 
garrison and their machine gun, and- 
woke the night with heavy shell . 
dropped in our own wire and in front | 
of our objective. 4 
Naturally nothing could be doné, ., 
and the affair was called off till the 3 
next evening (Aug. 4), when @ 


“ crawling party,” under Lieutenant © ° 


Vernon, of a corporal and six men | 


went out along the same route fhat~/. 


the scouts had taken the night be-.’ 
fore. They were expected and wel- 7 
comed with enthusiasm. A. sentry 
gave the alarm, a little party ran 5 
out to cut them off, the mechine- 
gun (a heavy one), which had note 
betrayed itself . Promptly” 
opened fire, but wide of our oH 
as — a 


hove bombs in the wrong direction.” : 


All this, says the report, happened. | 


as soon as some one inside the post’ 
gave “ short decisive orders.”’ "Then 


much unlocated wire between, 


raiders got away swiftly and safely. * 


The tracks of the scouts through the | 


long grass the night before liad put 9 


the enemy on the alert. But if our<) 
guns had only held their tongues on 
that 


occasion, our coup might have “7 


been brought off. Instead of which, © 


coming in and ours going out.’’ The 
occasions when the guides of the 
First Irish Guards lost their way 
must be looked for in the reports of 


ties*’ were the order of the fine 
from the they 
found six platoons of the Third Bat- 
talion, 320th Regiment, U. 8. A., 
which had come into line the night 
before and were attached for in- 


itely 
at all disposed to keep their heads 
down 


Next day the enemy opened on 
them, and “ were rather offensive 
in their shelling.” The front platoon 
of the Americans, attached to the 
battalion’s front company, caught it 


were re- 
ported. * © * ° 
On Aug. 1 the battalion was 





.still..im the peacefyl front line 


others. , 
r ** Little shelling and no casual- 





the enemy woke up and shelled & © - 


front company for a quarter of 
hour with 60-pounders before he” 
could be induced to go to bed. Mey 
But alt this was as light, casual, | 
and unrelated as the throwing of the | 
ball from hand to hand that fills. 
time before an innings; and, by the” 
latter part of July, men began half: 
unconsciously to speculate when our) 
innings would begin. y 
In the north, the enemy, crowded ~ 
fmto the Lys salient, which they had” 
been at such pains to hack out over 
the bodies of the Second Battalion, 
were enjoying some of the p i 

our men had tasted around Ypres f 
80 many years. Our gathering gv ‘ 
eress-plowing them where they 3 
took fresh toll of each new ¢ = 


res. 
ae) 


had, on July 4, with the help of J 
companies of the Thirty· tnira 
ican Division and sixty tanks, gone 
a-raiding round the neighborhood of” 


days, tii, on July 29, taking over | and 
Second Coldstream, 


the Lys salient was reckoned reason-" 
ably secure, and as confirming the 
belief that upon the Lys, also, we 
had abundance of artillery. —_ } 
On the other hand (these are but 
a few of the rumors of the time), 
away in the unknown southeast a 


( Continued on Page DE a 
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The Ever-Royal Academy 


Revolution Its Slogan Still Is ‘‘As You Were”’ 


In a World Shaken by 


By P. W. WILSON 


— HE point about the Royal 
Academy is that one can see 
it 3,000 miles off. The Sum- 

show of pictures in 

Burlington House is, like the 

' Lord Mayor’s show in November, 
vane of Engiand’s “ dear old things,"’ 
. her glorious semper eadem. For a 
_ century and a half the Royal but oft 
divided Academy has spread its can- 

‘vas, defying the battle and the 

‘breeze and surviving the Kaiser as 

@almly as it survived Napoleon. 

~ As a boy I collected volumes of 
. “ Academy pictures '’ and have here 
the latest, which is just as it should 

be, respectable, dull and snobbish, a 

Teal and restful glimpse of home, 

Sweet home. ‘'I approve of this 

plan,”’ said King George IIl., “ let 

it be put into execution.'’ And ever 
since that day the Academy has been 

precisely what. King George III., 

* when sane, would have wished. 
Like the fishmangers, the gold- 
smiths, the stationers and other 

“ companies " of Old London Town, 

it begins its business with a ban- 

-guet. . While the use of the brush, 
pencil and palete by Academicians is 
optional, efficiency with the knife 
and fork is compulsory and the 

_Academician who cannot dine must 

quit. It is a good rule because it 

excludes ladies who are only allowed 
to paint pictures. The eternal femi- 
mine is recognized as artist, but as 


mothing more. 

The Royal Academy is thus, first 
“and foremost, royal, and _  sec- 
ondly, masculine. “ Loyalty to the 
‘Throne,’* declared the President, Sir 
Aston Webb, this year, ‘‘and to the 
Members of the Royal Family '’— 
Capital M, please!—‘‘is the basis of 

ace for all the institutions 
of this country; and the Members of 
.the Royal Academy desire to expresg 
‘on this occasion their profound. at- 
tachment to the Throne and the 
Members of the Royal Family.’’ 
No wonder that what began with 
“Hogarth developed into knighthoods 
for Sir James Thornhill and Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, or that today no 
fewer than nineteen Academicians 
have titles, if not to fame at any 
rate to Court. 

On one well-remembered occasion 
the Academy did display a touch of 
that Bolshevism which waves long 
hair in Bohemia. The bust of a lan- 
guishing young lady was submitted 
for exhibition and was rejected, sad 
to say, on merits. Terrible indeed 
was the anguish when He, for whom 
“Academicians exist, pointed out 
sternly that the outcast was a pres- 
entation by the Queen of Spain. 
Promptly the bust appeared ‘* by 

_ foyal command,"’ and such an inci- 
dent will not happen again. 

How fitting it is then that these 
present “ Academy Pictures" should 
have been—as the title page declares 
—*“ published .by authority.” The 

Smddress of the publisher is not 
“Chelsea, with her perilous taint of 
Carlyle and blue china, nor even the 
safer haunt called Hampstead, but 
** 81-87 Gresham Street, Bank, Lon- 
don, E. C. 2.," which shows once 
more how important it is that where 
“your treasure is there should your 
‘art be also. The subtle suggestion 
“that pictures exhibited at Burling- 
‘ton House by the Royal Academy 
Sate really ted by—or at least 
> mnderwri bhy—the Governor of 
“sthe Bank of Engiand and his cash- 
Siers, may be described es finance, 


which the Academicians themselves 
wish to be judged. For as they hang 
their own painting “on the line,” 
so do they allot most of these au- 
thorized pages to the same master- 


pieces. ‘A glance at them suggests/ official 


that, after all, the Great War was a 
myth. Put the Royal Academy pic- 
tures into the hands of a historian, 
500 years hence, and he will point 
out that here are productions which 
are identical with the productions of 
fifteen years earlier. Even the few 
military monuments which enrich 
those stonemasons who are called 
sculptors by their tmmediate con- 
temporaries, 

spired by 

Africa. Never 

achieved by art or hy politics so ab- 
solute a status quo. In a world 
shaken to its foundations, the slogan 
of the Royal Academy is “as you 
were.’" And amid the thunders of 
revolution not one easel quivers. 

There are two methods by which 
such stability in art may be achieved. 
In Italy the artist was calm amid 
tumult because he saw the heavens 
beyond it. He was preserved by 
vision. _With Academicians an alter- 
native policy is sometimes, and as 
successfully, pursued. They cultivate 
what is known to the ostrich as the 
blind eye. Whatever be out of its 
proper place in the scheme of things 
is quietly dropped below the horizon. 
The Hapsburgs, the Hohenzollerns 
and the Romanoffs are no longer 
quite the thing, and they are thus 
politely but firmly ignored. -Lenin, 
Trotsky and Ghandi, being bad 
form, do not exist, and India is 
summed up in the Gaekwar of Ba- 
roda and Lord Chelmsford, formerly 
Governor General. No hint of the 
dominions sullies these pages, and 
the United States, with her sky- 
scrapers, is but dimly implied in the 
silks and satins of Lady Curzon. All 
the wonder and tragedy of British 
commerce is summed up in the cool 
interior of a West End flower shop 
and the Labor Party is not permitted 
to have any association, thank 
Heaven, with “ His grace the Duke 
of Rutland, K. G.’’ The Duke's 
daughter, Lady Die, may be a movie 
star and a reporter for the Harms- 
worths, but, under the ennobling 
brush of Richard Jack, R. A., the 
Duke retains his gold lace, stars and 
medals and still holds his white 
gloves. 

No wonder that the Royal Acad- 
emy is exclusive—that starts with 
a private view and continues at a 
shilling entrance. The hoi _polloi 
would spoil the illusion and ‘make 
remarks. And so in the middle of 
August, when children are released 
for their holidays, the Academy, 
which is only for grown-ups, is rev- 


pomone the less excellent because it 


Shappens to be esthetic. 
Then, the cover of our courtly cat- 
@logue—how apt! It has no design 
gave the King’s coat-of-arms, includ- 
ores this does one of those lions 

pwhich js an improvement on Land- 
the Unicorn, which is also 
Not a hint here of cubicular 





with the 
Soit Qui Mal Y Pense and 
Dieu et Mon Drott. The only dis- 
innovation on the true 


‘ style is a furtive mod- 


iciemiem, introduced at the foot of the 
page, which reads “‘ Index, See 
E Hind of Book." In those words one 
i perhaps detect a tentative ad- 
‘miasion of the twentieth century. 
“fhe pictures reprinted include, I 
/ ‘suppose, no more than a tenth of the 
exhibition. But it is the tenth by 


“ My Horse Is my Friend.” 


erently closed. And for only one 
week is it thrown open in the eve- 
ning at sixpence for a nation that 
works all day long. 

Out of the 200 pictures selected for 
nearly one-half 
are portraits, The Royal Academy is 
England's family album. We have 
the bridal serenity of “the Lady 
Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon,"’ calmly 
awaiting her marriage in Westmin- 
ster Abbey. As frontispiece the 
Academy likes, of course, to have 
blue blood, which in a republican 
Europe is not always easy to find. 
This year, however, Japan has 
come to the rescue with Prince and 
Princess Shimadzu, who are painted 
by the late Sir James J. Shannon in 
@ manner suitably defiant of merely 
Japanese art. The Prince is ar- 
rayed in. naval uniform, indistin- 
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guishable from the British. And - 


while the Princess wears a kimono, 
she is herself thoroughly Anglo- 
Saxon. The painting has a good 
black background and all irregulari- 
ties like cherry blossoms are care- 
fully eliminated. 

A portrait is legitimate art. But 
with these portraits the trouble is 
that they mean only a worship of 
success. And in the main the suc- 
cess is measured by money. Déspite 
St. James, the man with the gold 
ring and the long purse gets the pub- 
Hcity for which he pays. Between 
art and poverty the divorce is thus 
as complete as it is sometimes said 
to be between art and religion. In- 
deed, A. J. Munnings, A. R. A., has 
established what doctors call an ex- 
cellent practice by painting’ race 
horses which are of more value than 
many unemployed. Others devote 
their genius to dogs which, if well 
bred and well owned, are scarcely 
less profitable. ~ 

Of the pictures which are not por- 
traits most belong to that less lucra- 
tive sideline called landscape. And 
landscape also has its place in art. 
But the vice of landscape is routine. 
The first thousand leaders may sug- 
gest that he-has seen the river, the 
trees and the mountains which he 
paints. But in the second thousand, 
these beauties, like a pianola with 
only one record, become a_ habit. 
Undoubtedly, Arnesby Brown once 
saw cows and spacious skies. But 
art cannot be perpetually chewing 
the cud or feeding on air. Even 
Turner knew that, and in his work 
strained reason itself in the endeavor 
to insinuate a soul into scenery. 
Something of this same effort is evi- 
dent at the Academy. The soul is 
suggested not as a divine spirit 
within the human shrine, but as a 
Summer haze, pervading lawns and 
trees and pools, amid which all 
things are dimly outlined in silhou- 


The Marchioness Curzon of Kedleston. Painted by Sir John 


Lavery, 


ette, a-result obtained perhaps more 
easily by David Wark Griffith with 
the camera. Even portraiture is at 
times refined, as it were, by the far 
away, the fadeaway manner of the 
more emotional movie. It is as if 
the artist, disgusted with life, 
painted only under an’ anesthetic, 
consoling his outraged instinct for 
beauty with dreams. 

In most instances the dreams are 
secular. The sleeper.sees no more 
than the flower that withers and the 
grass that is cut with a mowing ma- 
chine. Momentary nature is, for him, 
enough. But once or twice a year 


* Painted by Alfred J. Munnings, A. R. A. 


R. A. 


some one at the Academy is so me- 
Gieval as to think of God. It is 
God, not as the fact which the Deity 
was to Michael Angelo and William 
Blake, but as a dream that might 
have been. And you then have a 
hint—no more than a hint of the re- 
ligious art which we have so nearly 
lost: The one big dogma that tri- 
umphs over the influences of society 
is—which? 

It is the Virgin Birth. We have 
in Maurice Grieffenhagen’s ‘‘ Annun- 
ciation ”-a picture that would have 
been great if he had not followed his 
custom of substituting clubs for the 
human foot. 

Reginald Frampton gives us, more- 
— RB Sage Rigg ve Begg mete oe 

. 
“The Madonna of the Peach 
as one must, 











while Mrs. Averil Burleigh. 


—— 


— —— 
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Dostoevsky’s Life-Long Struggle 


* 


A Review 
ALEXANDER I. NAZAROFF 
— — Letters and —— 


rs * — 


—— aa = ts a 
$2.50. 


eos Pos. oom: except Dos- 
toevsky could so burden his 
novels with philosophy 
without injuring in the least 
their high esthetic qualities 
and no philosopher except Dostoev- 
sky has ever succeeded in expressing 
a deep and original philosophic sys- 
tem in the form of novels without 
weakening its theoretical value. Dos- 
toevsky’s heroes are incarnated 
fdeas, and his ideas are 
men in flesh and blood, 
alive, mov- 
ing and acting. [In his 
novels ‘‘God is strug- 
gling- with the devil, and 
the field of battle is the 
human soul; with the deep- 
est psychological penetra- 
tion he developed the di- 
ametrically opposed pre- 
mises of regilious faith and 
atheism to their logical 
limits, to their final and 
extreme- deductions: In this 
lies the great value of his 
work, the value which fully 
justifies iu. international 
fame, or even, I would ven- 
ture to say, the cult with 
which his name is identi- 
fied. — 
Every document referring 
to him, every page of 
adding to his 
characteristics, is of a great 
importance. 
All the more is this state- 
ment true of the volume 
just published, for it con- 
tains a number of letters 
by the great Russian writ- 
er (to his wife, brother, 
Maikov and Pobiedonoszev) 
as well as reminiscences by 
his wife constituting ma- 
terial invaluable to a, bi- 
ographer. Most of that 
material. relates to 
later period of Dostoevsky's 
life, beginning after his re- 
turn from the Siberian 
As it is known, it 
was exactly in this period 
(1859-1881) that Dostoev- 
sky wrote his best —— 
which lent an 
lustre to his name. 
Of all documents con- 
tained in this book, most 
interesting are’ eight let- 
ters by Dostoevsky to his 
friend A. .N. Maikov, a 
well-known Russian poet. 
They were written in 1868- 
1871—the four years which 
Dostoevsky spent in Switz- 
erland, Italy and Germany; 
if read together with eleven 
other letters to the same 
— that: were published 


English 
1914 


Company), ~. 
to his -detailed autobiog- 
raphy covering these four 


years. 

The char- 
acteristics of Dostoevsky’s 
life arising with a strik- 
ing power from these eight 
long, unreservedly ° sincere 


two main 


it means to compose? No, thank 

God, you do not know! I believe 

you have never written to order, 

by the sandy — 
that hellish torture. 


New Letters and Reminiscences of a Russian Gentus 


devil. I assure you that the novel 
might be tolerable, but I got incredi- 
bly sick of it just because it was 
tolerable and not positively good.’’ 
Bue- | Meanwhile, only one month remained 
until the day fixed for the delivery 
of the Part I. ‘‘ I began tormenting 
myself. with out a new 
novel. * * * JI thought from the 
4th -till the 18th of December, in- 
clusive. On the average, I fancy 3 
turned out six plans (at least six) 
every day. My head became a mill.”’ 
In the remaining few days the five 
chapters of the Part I. were com- 
pleted and delivered in time. But 





here new torments began. Dos- 
toevsky was sure that the beginning 


of his novel was positively bad. Hav- 
ing sent off Part I., he wrote to 
Maikov: ‘‘ Now, I don’t want even 
success; I only want to avoid com- 
Plete failure: in the subsequent parts 
I may still improve.’’ The novel in 





novel that won for Dostoevsky t 





name of the Prophet of the Russian 
Revolution, bestowed upon him by 
the great Russian critic Merezhkov- 
sky in 1906. The idea of that book 
was suggested to Dostoevsky by the 
famous trial of Nechaiev—the dark- 
est figure in the history of the Rus- 
sian revolutionary movements—who, 
denying all moral foundations except 
the loyalty to the revolutionary 
cause, terrorized his own fellow-rev- 
olutionists and ended by assassinat- 
ing one of them for his reluctance in 
submitting unreservedly to his (Ne- 
chaiev’s) will. (In ‘‘The Possessed’’ 
this scene is reflected in Shatev’s 
assassination by — a kh 
is of these few that Dos- 


F. M. Dostoevsky. 
From the Portrait by V. C. Perov. 


toevsky spun his tragical prophecy; 
in the hurricanes of 1918 his Russian 
recognized unmistakably 








Christians or atheists, militant and 
uncompromising. 

knew that ideas of 
Western Socialism (which in his 
mind were equivalent to atheism) 
would be taken serigusly by Russia; 
and he predicted the consequences. 
This explains the hatred with which 
he speaks in his letters of the Rus- 
sian * radicals,”’ ‘‘ Westerners "' 
and even liberals of his time. 

The abomination and vileness of 
our literature and journalism [he 
wrote to Maikov from —— 1 
— even here. And how ive 

all that ts! * © * Our Iib- 
erals cannot help being at one and 
same-time- time inveterate enemies- 


of Russia—conscious ones. _ 
anything succeed in Russia, 
there be any profit for —— 
their venom overflows. 

And he calls them all ‘‘ non-Rus- 
sians,’’ including in this category 
Turgenev, for whom he had also a 
personal dislike. 

But Dostoevsky knew that with 
that proneness to atheism and insan · 
ity, elements of fervent faith co-ex- 
isted in the Russian soul. 


We ha¥e a more direct and noble 
belief in than the West- 





forth to Western humanity, which 





has become blinded and has lest J 
Christ. 


The time has not yet come to tell 
whether this is also a prophecy. © © 

The story of Dostoevsky’s 
to Russia in the Summer of 1871 an@ 
of his life at Petrograd in the two 
years that followed is told with a 
profusion of details, lending to the 
natrative a warm tinge of actuality 
and vividness, by his second wife, 
true friend, stenographer; business — 
manager and adviser in financial © 
questions. No other document —— 
give a more intimate insight- into 


pressed x 
and 25,000 rubles of debts 
which Dostoevsky owed to 
the creditors of his late 
brother Mihail (he nobly | 
took them upon himself in - 
order to “clear the latter’s 
memory "’). 

The conditions in which 
the great writer lived and ~ 
worked are almost incredi- _ 


‘chairs amd tables falling to 
pieces, between visits of 
aggressive creditors . and | 
fits of epilepsy, he nery- 
ously paced his.room with 
his mind tern between an 
urgent paymient to be met) 
and the next chapter of @ | 
novel to be completed in- 


prison hung more than 
once over his head; and” 
his wife went and implored: 
the creditors, devised com- 


— A not for the inte} 
brother’s —liabilities, Dos- 
toevsky and his family, 
would not have been in § 
constant need of money) 


considered it his duty to suppe 
family of his late brother Miha! 
youngest brother Nikolay, his 
son and other relatives. Wh 
asked for money he could not r 
when he did not have money | 
there was more. t 
pawned, he felt guilty. Ev 
of this are contained in every-one: 
his letters to Maikov. 
One.of the documents ¢ 


letter written by him from @ 

the Peter and Paul Fortress on @ 
morning of Dec. 22, 1840, thé 
when he was sentenced to 
pardoned. As it is known, © 





( Continued on Page 28) ~ 
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The Old Woman in the New Italy 


Though Politically Recognized by Mussolini, She Is Not Yet Chiefly Concerned About the Vote 


"By ANE O'HARE McCORMICK 
ROME. 

9 ‘OT all the women of Italy are 
* at work in the fields this 
as Summer, but to the traveler 
> Ss cheerful,  well- 
* land from the Abruzzi to 
Tuscan hills,it looks like nothing 
much as a bright-colored, many- 
‘patterned, immense patchwork quilt, 
‘sewed and stuffed and embroidered 


ments and transitions, It was 
streaked with red during the last 
few years—streaked but neyer per- 
meated by the Bolshevist propa- 
ganda ——— saturated the 
workers. The agrarian groups 

been organized by the Socialists into 
a syndicate a million strong, and 
also by the Popolare, or Catholic 
Party, and the uprisings on the land 
were among the ugliest episodes of 
Italy's spasmodic revolution. The 





-lnder the bent backs of 
_“Thtey talk a-good deal of the “ eri 

" in Italy these days; and 
“here one discovers the first sign of 
this new Springtime in an old land: 
bulging ,with crops, grapes 
—— and’ lemons ripening on 
the rocky stairways of the moun- 
Every soft fold of the val- 
sprouts; every incredible cranny 
has been toiled over until 


J 


ESSE 
Tit Fi 


the woman in the — of 
> and -restoration 
There are —* 
in the fields than 
itis on the heads 


7 


hilis to make those incred- 
ible terraces where grapes 
and olives border the sky. 
tT the villages women in 
datk doorways work over 


“in the cafés. In the cities 
‘women and a few old men 
clean - the streets while 
young men wait on table. 
Po em are everywhere 
oné expects men to be, and 
men ‘fill most of the jobs 
taeld +xy women in other 
countries. Men are at hotel 
desks and Office 
wickets and shop tills. 
Bven the salespeople are 
oftener men than women. 
Most of the ladies’ hair- · 
Greszing establishments are 
‘manned. The soft berths 
taken over by women dur- 
ing the war—mail carry- 
ing, tram driving, Govern- 
ment clerkships—have now 
been resigned to their 
rightful owners, One has 
the impression that, while 
Women are not yet an in- 
diistrial factor in Italy, 
they are awarded ail the 
hardest and least profitabie 
unskilled labor in the king- 
dom, work for which there 
is no machinery and for 
— the fat white oxen 


» Rag is pre-eminently a 
land of mothers. Children fill the 
teeming picture everywhere. They 
Swarm in all the high-walled clam- 
Orous streets, as crowded in the 
villages as in the biggest 
cities. I do not know how the 
Women manage to produce so many 
crops, so much lace and linen, so 
much wine and so many children. 
The children, it is true, get little 
attention. In the districts, 
where the women work in the —— 
| the oldest grandmother, decrepit be- 
| yond the of sewing, reap- 
| ing or draying, is allowed to spend 
her declining days in the ease and 
quiet of looking after two ar three 
sets of lusty babies—a method of up- 
which may account for 
the lack of discipline thoughtful 
talians are always lamenting in 
their race. 
* Italian women specialize in chil- 
dren, and however borne and nur- 
| tured.the product does them credit. 
| I Mave not investigated the death 
'vate among Italian babits, which is 
| gaia to be hardly higher than our 
fown, but they look the jolliest, 
healthiest, most engaging little beg- 
| gars that ever crawled out of dark, 
| “neensored holes to play in the dirt 
| amd the sun. When they can afford 


| the class shepherded by starched 
nurses in the public gardens, they 
doubt the sturdiest.and 

Most beautiful children in the world. 
mmnmene Chey are grecty lree 
when they are 


t organizations were, among 
the first, however, to turn over to 
the Faacisti en bloc and are today 
more solidly behind the present Gov- 
ernment than they have ever been 
behind any party in Italian politics. 
The women workers have never 
had .time to indulge either in revolu- 
tion or reaction. “They have no cafés, 
like the men, and they are too’ tired 
and overworked te recognize any 
connection between the remote lux- 





ury known as government and the 


tion is intelligible in any language. 
A nation that thrilled to the Vigi- 
lantes and the Rough Riders rises to 
Mussolini and-his Black Shirt army. 
They have done more to make Italy 


have | undereteod in the United States than 


three million Italians coming over to 
dig ditches or sell terra cotta groups 
or a million Americans returning 
from the Forum and the ruins of 
Pompeii. _ 

The Italian. woman of the middle 
class isnot so easy to translate into 
the vernacular of the United States. 


\us—the . by} I 
the Victorians and mourned by their 


survivors.. But that would..not be 
saying enough. It would be neces- 
sary to add, for the benefit of re- 
searchers, that the specimen is al- 
ready a little tarnished and imperfect 
and that its vocabulary, at least, is 





entirely different from the American 


not get up in meeting to express 
your point of view where it may do 
good?” 


always ready to take the floor. And 
then you have no idea,” she reiterat- 
ed, “how these advanced theories 
take our breath away.” 

The next day one of the most 
brilliant and advanced of the lead- 
ers of the feminist movement in the 
United States was discussing the 


-which are so much more flluminat- 
ing than anything ever said on the 
platform, 

“ All these Continental women are 
too much advanced for me,” she de- 
clared. ‘They bring up as a mat- 
ter of course subjects we never even 





mention. What do you do with your 


“A fand of breaking toil for women.” 


daily burdens that crush them down. 
A small number were organized with 
the men, but these ‘‘ locals,’’ like all 
other Socialist activities, are just 
ae disbanded and impotent. 

* What can we do?’’ I was asked 
by the large and motherly General 
Secretary of the federation, one of 
the most eloquent champions of the 
rights of the peasants in Italy. “* You 
know that most of the Chambers of 
Labor in Italy have been burned 
down. Our records and lists of mem- 
bers are destroyed. For the present 
we are paralyzed. Our turn will come 
again, but under these abnormal cir- 
cumstances we can only wait. 

** No,” she replied to a question, 
** we have not agitated for the vote. 
That is a matter. What 
we work for first is justice, and then 
peace. Who gets that with a vote 

Aside from this now disorganized 
Socialist é¢lement, the great under- 
structure of' peasant labor and fe- 
cundity which supports Italian life 
cannot be taken -into account in any 
inquiry that seeks to know to what 
extent women are involved in the 
making of the new Italy. The peas- 
ant women are still a patient and in- 
articulate multitude. They work and 
pray and ‘suffer. 
may rebel. But just now it happens 
that in one country of the world the 
middle : 
supine and intimidated, everywhere 
lacking the class solidarity that gives 
force to labor and arrogance to aris- 
tocracy, -in Italy the borghesia has 
at iast hardened and armed, has 
usurped all the authority and has 
begun to issue imperial edicts and 
ultimatums. 





move- |comprehend the 


lt is easy enough for Americans to 
Fascisti. Direct ac- 


Some day they. 


class is having its day.._™lLong} 


memory of the language of the 
sweetly feminine. 

Im the foyer of the Belle Arti in 
— ee ae 


they 
just listened ‘to: It dealt with ‘* the 
family allowance,’’ a scheme tried 
out on a small scale.in France and 


other countries to make the State or 


the employer share with parents the 
responsibility for the support of chil- 
dren. ft invotved certain changes fn 
the industrial and social status quo 
which obviously shocked the Italians. 

“They are too advanced for us," 


illegitimate children, they ask you 
without blinking an eye. We think 
we go far when we deal delicately 
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tle in the convention, “ why do you 


Italians—aiso in -one of those asides | Part, 





however, 
claimers, that Italian women have 
completely escaped or resisted the 
organizer. 
urally for pérsonal good 
Particularly works of relief, ao 
that in every city there are hun- 
dreds of 

‘duplicating individual 

cope with various kinds of need. 
They have the medieval tradition of 
the religious duty of charity; in the 
rural districts nearly ail the women 





in the United States support them- 
selves by their own labor and that 90 
per cent,.of American women do all 
of their own housework théy do not 
take It In at all. , 

** Oh, yes,” they will tell you, “‘ it . 


‘is getting Hike that with us since 


the war. I don’t know % 

happened to the servants, but many 
forced to do every- 
—— but an. incom- 


" peminded that. 
icjpal ballot - has 

Italian women as 

agitation on their 

—— “women had to wage 

a bitter and militant campaign for 

the right to vote—at the age of 30! 

—and Americans were enfranchised 

only after battering down all kinds 

of opposition, they dismiss that ef- 
fort with a gesture. . 

“Qh, the vote!” they shrug. 


*** Of course the English and Ameri- 


cans are strong on orgazii- 
zation. They have so much 
more time for politics.” 
And then they add, “* You 
observe that the French do 
not agitate for the vote, 
either. They also have no 
time—and. no need. The 
French women already con- 
trol the purse strings, and, 
when all is said, the strug- 
gle for the vote has always 
been for a better leverage 
on the family pocketbook, 
has if not? ’* . 

The Italian woman has a 
habit of dropping remarks 
like that with a charming 
smile into the most vapid 
talk, merely to remind you 
that, whatever she may 
seem at times, shé is not 
stupid. She would rather 
be thought anything than 
stupid. Even the peasant 
_mother’s boast of her child 
is not that he-is good, or 
strong, Gr handsome, or in- 
dustrious, but that he is in- 
telligent. So that when she 


that Italians are such indi- 
vidualists that they do not 
work well together. “‘ Asa 


it need not be supposed, 
in spite of their dis- 


They go in more nat- 
works, - 


unaffiliated and -often 
efforts to 


of the higher classes spend a good 
part of their time in helping their 


dents, 
work, which is still one of the chief 


| industries. In this connectian I was 
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. new viewpoint from which to observe 


" At full height she rocks her great head up and down three o1' four times 
quickly, with nervous motion, then swings it to left and right.” 
(Drewn by Charles Livingston Bull.) 


MOTHER NATURE: A STUDY OF 
ANIMAL LIFE AND DEATH. By 
Witiam J. Long. Illustrated by 

- Charles Livingston Bull. 330 pp. 
New York: Harper & Brothers: $3.' 

HERE have been critics of Mr. 
Long’s previous bgeoks who 
accused him of sentimental- 

° izing about his wild animals, 

attributing to them qualities, emo- 
tions: and though processes that 
really belonged in his own personal 
equipment. But it is rather more 
than probable that. such critics made 
their criticisms out of ignorance, 
knowing little about wild life and 
therefore branding as inaccurate and 
sentimental matters that transcend- 
ed their own observation. When a 
man ‘has studied the habits and the 
lives ef the animals of the wild for 
as many years as Mr. Long has 
been observing them and has thought 
as searchingly about them, he has 
earned the zight to question the au- 
thor’s statements and theories. But 
until he has at least a comparable 
knowledge of wild life in its native 
habitat hie most becoming attitude 
is modesty and willingness to be in- 
formed. All of the arguments, con- 
clusions and theories set forth by 
.Mr. Long in this volume are baséd 
on years of observation of the ani- 
mals of the wilderness, and he 
quotes numberless incidents to illus- 
trate his reasoning to show the ex- 
tent and quality of the knowledge 
of wild life upon. which his conclu- 
sions are based and to prove his ar- 
gument. These narratives form a 
large part of every chapter—and|- 
most fascinating reading they are, 
too. To appreciate them fully. the 
reader needs, it is true, to have done 
some similar seeing himself. For 
the more one has observed wild life 
and thought about_it the Iess he is 
inclined to question the observations 
of another, no matter how much 
these may transcend anything he 
has seen himself, and the more de- 
lightful and irfteresting he are⸗ the 
books about it. 

To the lover of nature, then, this 
volume is primarily addressed. But 
its interest and its purpose go much 
further and deeper than that. Its 
appeal is even more insistent to the 
scientist and the philosopher, for it 
challenges some of the basic theories 
concerning - the laws and methods 
and purposes of. nature that have 
general acceptance among biologists 
and philosophers, that were even in- 
voked during the late war in defense 
of the German purpose in precipitat- 


protagonists of the theory that war 
between nations is inevitable and 
necessary and is conformable to na- 
ture’s scheme. It all goes back to 
the hypothesis of the survival of the 
fittest as part of the theory of evolu- 
tion, to the conception of all life as a 
struggle between its different forms, 
an incessant warfare for existence. 
Mr. Long challenges this conception 
of rivalry, struggle, animosity and 
warfare as between the different 
forms of animal life and attempts to 
show that in their native habitat the 
animals of the wild are not engaged 
in a strugete for existence, but live 
together in co-operation. Here is a 
= a et 





ment: 


Not struggte or. competition, 
therefore, but a pleasant and ‘help- 
ful co-operation of kind with kind 
seems te be the universal law of 
nature, a law that is instinctively 
followed by all wild tribes from 
the least to the greatest. ‘To study 
the unicells under your microscope, 
or to read their history in tablets 
of stone is to find this 
primal law written across the face 
of the whole earth. * * * And. 
‘when you study the higher or 
larger forms of life which now 
people the earth, the wolf in his 
family pack or the elephant in his 
herd, each ,tells you by his action 
that he lives and ‘prospers and 
finds’ pleasure in obedience to the 
social impulse which leads him to 
unite peaceably with his own kind. 
* * * The natural law of co- 
operation is instinctively followed 


_ by every living thing from pro- - 


tozoon to elephant, man only ex- 
cepted. 


William J. Long Discounts 
Cruelty of Nature 


Co-operation as the Law of the Animal Kingdom 


As-a challenge and refutation of the 
Darwinian conception of nature as 
engaged in a constant universal con- 
flict which results in the survival of 
the fittest the volume far transcends 
in interest and in value the ordinary 
“nature book” and takes its place 
among those works that are able to 
influence human thought and human 
conceptions of life, of nature, of 
man’s future on the earth, of the 
possibilities of civilization. To the 
optimist -who believes profoundly in 
the underlying goodness of all life it 
will give fresh surety, and even the 
pessimist ought to find his gloom 
somewhat lightened by its pages. For 
tlie ordinary reader it will open new 
vistas of interest and new ways of 
thinking about nature and afford a 


life, possibly, even, rejuvenate his 
conception of God and thstil into it a 
renewed reverence. And the devotees 
of science and philosophy will find it 
well worth studying, for its evidence 
and argument will probably be some- 
what upsetting to settled convictions. 

Taking up first the belief that na- 
ture is cruel, “ red in tooth and claw 
with ravin "—the belief out of which, 
he thinks, grew the scientific theory 
of the survival of the fittest through 
conflict and struggle—Mr. Long en- 
deavors to show that it hab no hasia! 
in truth. “ Get it out of your head,” 
he admonishes the reader, “ that the 
alleged cruelty of nature has any 
kinship to modern science or to ob- 
served -fact.”. No man, he thinks, 
can say where it originated; but he 
asserts that “it is an Occidental no-’ 
tion that never appealed to the Ori- 
ental mind.’”’ . Moreover, it took form. 
when “men began to crowd into 
towns and to struggie for wealth or 
power or supremacy.” Then the 
poets and theologians took it up and 
modern industrial society developed 
it because man is prone to see in the 
universe the image of himself. Dar- 
win borrowed from Malthus the the- 
ory of universal struggle, and the 
whole ‘human world of that time so 





colored and intensified the concep- 


Mr. Long himself nowhere makes - 


the claim that the theory he sets 
forth is original with himself, but his 
publishers make it for him, at least 
by inference. But, after the manner 
of most developments in human 
knowledge, it has been coming along 
gradually for at least a generation. 
Several students of life and nature 
and of theories about them have ad- 
vanced during the last twenty-five 
yeafts the conception that nature's 
progress is dependent on co-opera- 
tion rather than on struggie, and 
some of them have looked to nature, 
although without. much personal 
knowledge of their own, for evidence 
in their favor. But Mr. Long’s 
“ Mother Nature” is, so far as the 
‘present writer knows, the first book 
to consider this idea at tength, to col. 
lect and set forth extensive proof of 
its truth and to marshal all the au- 
thor’s evidence and arguments into 





ing it, and are invoked even yet by 


a comprehensive and logical theory. 


“When two bull moose of equal power challenge and lock 


tion that scientists and philosophers 
accepted the theory without stopping 
to prove or disprove it. The author 
pays his respects to Mill and Huxley 
and many others in these :scathing 
words: 

Mill and Huxley, with all their 

acumen in special fields, are 
typical of.many scientists who ac- 
cept an appalling superstitition of 
nature @s blindly as ever pagan 
bowed down to Moloch or Dagon. 
In scores of scientific works you. 
will meet this degrading theory ‘of 
a terror-governed natural world, 
of beasts that are assumed to be 
wantonly ferocious on no better 
evidence than that they seek their 
natural meat when they are hun. 
gry. The incredible thing is that 
you may search the library’ from 
top to bottom without finding any- 
thing to indicate that any preacher 
of this superstition has ever taken 
a single Summer or Winter to live 
peaceably among wild birds and 
beasts, to see with his own eyes 
just how they live, and to judge 
‘for himself what spirit governs 
them as they work and ‘play, win 
their mates, protect their offspring 
and seek food foy themselves and 
their little ones. 

Among wild animals of every sort, 
and he brings together much very 
interesting evidence to prove his con- 
tention, Mr. Long finds neither fear 
nor terror of any sort or at any 
time, although they are, he says, 
“finely alert and _ instinctively 
timid.” And then he adds that ‘‘ the 
only real fears you will ever find in 
the woods are those which you carry 
in your own heart, as the price of 
being a man.’’ In a very interesting 
chapter Mr. Long discusses and an- 
sewers the question, “Do animals 
suffer pain?” <As the result of his 
observations,’ many of which he de- 
scribes at length, he concludes that 
there is a difference between the ap- 
prehension of a bodily injury and 
the consciousness of pain, and he is 
convinced that ‘‘ all nature’s vital 
processes are painless.’’ The result 
of his long discussion of the habits 
of wild animals as he has himself 
observed them he sums up in the 


antlers, one 


or the other almost invarisbly breaks away and takes to his heels after 
measuring his strength.” 
(Draton by Charles Livingston Bull.) © 





statement that an animal, living: 
life undisturbed by man, % 

is chiefly occupied in the peter 
able exercise of his natural p 

guided by instincts that lead him’- 


first to safety, then to harmonlon 7 J 


relation. with his fellows. 


As for the way. in whieh death | 
comes to creatures of the wild, “Mr, 
Long believés that to most of th 
it is a gentle visitant; that they staal’ 
away from their fellows, hide thi 
selves in some secret place and | 
fall asleep as ‘softly and easily 
human being dying of old age pr s 
out of life, and then; he continues, 
** the falling leaves presently } 
them, or the busy earth insects‘ 
Move all that is visible from Our) 
sight.” Dealing with the small rem- 
nant of animals that are olently 
killed and eaten, with which, he’ 
says, “ those who assert the merol— 
less designs of nature make their nat | 
stand,’’ the author does -not it 
that even these afford any pro et 
the. theory which he challenges. 
contests: Death, he argues, is | E 
this world as a part of life, and | 
must come to all living creat 
When Sits 008 See ee owl 
and feed upon weaker cre 
numbers of these removed in ~ 
way are comparatively small, 
those that are killed are-m . 
weak, the unwary, the — 
leaving the abler animals ind 
turbed. ‘‘ In this work,” he 
cludes, ‘‘ of keeping the race 
nature’s standard the carhivora 
unconsciously working not against 
but with the game animals.” “And 
finally, looking back over all the | 
studied, Mr.. Long reaches a 
of conclusions that controvert : 
many of the conceptions, both scién- 7 
tific and popular, of the manner of 
life and death in the wild, and 
them up in this paragraph: 


ees. 


miliar expectation that they 
awake once more. in the 


. Interesting as are Mr, Long’s ai 
ments in their philosophical. be 
ings, his examples from the 
of animals are hardly X 
an fascinating ‘accounts of thé | 
of beast: and bird. There ‘are 4 
many of these anecdotes and - 
are so varied that it Is possible 
refer to only a few of them. There 
are the anecdotes about foxes # 
led him to the conviction that a \ 
old“ dog fox- enjoys being chased 1 
hounds quite as much as the: 
enjoy the chasing; the stories : 

the curiosity of bears, stories: 
any: one who has prowled 1 
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The Pathfinder of the Sea 


Matthew Fontaine Maury, a Too Much Neglected 
Great American 


"Home, dear me ‘home, at last; he 


“And lay me where my dead are 
lying, 

“But not while skies are overspread 

"And mournful wintry winds are 
oo sighing. 

: Wait ti the royal march — Spring 

your 

over— 
Tal chattering birds are on 





the 


* And buzzing bees are in the clover, 


Wait til the laurel bursts its buds, 
And creeping ivy flings its graces 

About the lichen’d rocks, and floods 
Of sunshine fill the shady places, 


Then, when the sky, the air, the 
r grass, 
‘Bweet nature all, i¢ glad and 
, tender, 
‘Then bear we through “‘the Goshen 
~ , Pass,” 
Amid its flush of May day splen- 
dor. — 


18 was the dying request of 

one of America’s greatest 
“.men—one of the - world's 
men—Matthew Fon- 

taine Maury. He died at Lexington, 
Va., in February, 1873, his body 
Was temporarily interred there. In 
June of the same year, “ when 
the laurel burst its buds,” as 
he had requested, his body was 
borne through the beautiful Goshen 
Pass, the coffin covered with rhodo- 
dendron blossoms, and carried on to 
Richmond for burial in Hollywood 
Cemetery, where his dead were lying. 
Sity years have passed, and dur-| 
ing these years the ships of many 
nations which ride the seven seas 
have mapped their courses by the 
charts which Maury originated. Few 
Americans now know his name, but 
a few weeks ago the Governor of 
Virginia unveiled in that same 


Publication of a treatise on naviga- 
tion which won instant recognition 
and was for years a textbook in 
our avy. 

He then met with an accident 
which left him lame and made fur- 
ther active service in the navy im- 
possible. In his enforced leisure he 
wrote ** Scraps From the Lucky Bag 
of Harry Biluff,’’ exposing abuses in 
the United States Navy. Speech was 
freer in those days and bureaucracy 
not so strong. His superior officers 
not only acknowledged their failures 
but enlisted his. aid in correcting 
them, and out of the reforms in- 
augurated grew the United States 
Naval Academy, of which he is 
rightly called the ‘“ father.” 

And from his criticism of the navy 
grew also the opportunity which ‘per- 
mitted him te put his dream of 
eleven years to the test of scientific 
experiment—to find, in truth, the 
laws that governed the seas—to dis- 
cover the lanes of ocean travel. 

He was placed in_charge of the 
United States Bureau of Charts and 
Instruments, and so quickly did he 
enlarge the scope of its work and 
broaden its outlook that it became 
the United States Naval Observatory 
and Hydrographic Office, and of 
this great branch of our national en> 
terprise he may also be called the 
** father.’’ 

To find the paths of the sea Maury 
hit upon the simple expedient of 
furnishing the masters of vessels 
with log books, in which they were 
éach day to record the soundings 
taken, the winds prevailing; the 
temperature, the atmospheric condi- 
tions, &c. It was the beginning of 
the questionnaire, perhaps. 

From the thousands of - logbooks 
returned to him Maury studied, 
classified, arranged and charted the 
data, and in a few years’ time began 
to issue his ‘‘ Wind and Current 





Goshen Pass a tablet to his mem- 
ory. 

America is now awheel and so, 
willy-nilly, the tourists may learn 
the name of Maury. They will pass 
through the great gorge cleft in the 
Alleghanies by the North River, 
along the road hewn from the moun- 
tain’s rocky side where great boul- 
ders and tall hemlocks, cedars, oaks 

lift their heads to the 


and far below the clear, limpid river 
sparkles, falling into quiet, shaded 
pools, or in miniature waterfalls 
leaping over huge rocks; along the 
across this gurgling, 
singing stream, great jagged moun- 
tain peaks rise straight into the blue 
sky; along the road where, amid the 
green of trees and the gray of rocks, 
at this season, the purple rhododen- 
dron, the pink laurel, the flaming 
wild azaleas, make of Goshen Pass 
@ veritable garden of the gods. 
These will pause to admire 
vista—a mountain 
stream, the Laurel Run, tumbling 
from far above over a bed of rocks 
amd moss, crosses their path and 
again falls a hundred feet to the 
river below. ‘hey will then round 
a giant boulder and there, where 
the road widens into a tiny promon- 
tory overiooking the river, they will 
See a simple column of granite car- 
@ bronze tablet, at the base 
an anchor, and they will read: 
**Matthew Fontaine Maury, 
Pathfinder of the Sea.’’ 
- Men had traveled the seas for 
rm of -years before Maury 
dreamed his dream, but so far as 
records, he is the first man 
Who believed that the waters of the 
earth were governed by immutable 
wa; that winds and currents, tidal 
faves and temperature moved in or- 
i m in obedience to fixed 
Jand that there must, there- 
fore; be natural paths for sea travel, 
“there were natural paths for lana 
-If these were found, travel 
“the sea could -not only be short- 
— but rendered ‘safe. 4 
in 1806, at 19 Maury entered 
Sc eon States Navy and as a 
for four years trav- 
around the globe. During this 
f ice and four additional years of 
btive service he made the stadies 
and observations that led to the 


the 





Charts and Sailing Directions,’’ 


umphal dances around the scalps of 
white men. That a little lame man, 
sitting in his office in Washington, 
making charts, had much to do with 
the splendor of those forties has 
been forgotten. 

The old clipper ships of our then 
great merchant marine raced the 
16,000 miles to San Francisco and 
back again to New York with their 
precious cargo of gvid—every hour, 
every minute, gained meant gold for 
the skipper, gold for the crew, goid 
for the owners, gold for the thou- 
sands who bet on them. 

Maury saw a wonderful opportu- 
nity to demonstrate the value of his 
charts. Four clipper ships were 
about to start for San Francisco. 


Maury. in ‘Later Yense Pochemer at. Vagina Didisasy Snstioue. 


pointing out to mariners the natural 
paths for sea travel: He published 


“also his‘ Physical Geography of the 


Sea.” The great Humboldt declared 
Maury had discovered a new science 
and European savants and scientists 
greeted him as a master. His geog- 
raphy was translated into many 
languages and included in the cur- 
riculum of many European schools. 
We think of the “ sptendid, roar- 
ing forties ’’ in terms of old prairie 
schooners, rocking their way over 
wilderness roads; of camps by blaz- 
ing fires, of the stealthy tread of 
Indians, of wild, savage cries as 





they made the attack, of weird tri- 


He persuaded them to travel by his 
chart. 

One ship, the master of which 
had traveled in exact accordance 
with Maury’s chart, reached San 
Francisco ere the other. three ships 
had rounded the Horn, 
ting the time of the voyage almost 
in two. The other ships arrived 
in the order in which they had 
adhered to the chart. In test voy- 
ages to Rio Janeiro, and to the Cape 
of Good Hope, the value of the 
charts was also demonstrated, in 
each instance cutting the time of 
travel from one-third to one-half. 





The clipper ships of the American 





thus cut- 





Navy, steered by the Maury charts, 
challenged British steamers and won 
the races. 

During this time Maury dreamed 
of the Panama Canal. He secured 
estimates as to its cost and he 
urged the Government to bring the 
east and west coast of our country 
into closer relationship by cutting 
the canal. 

From his study of the soundings 


recorded in the log books Maury 


discovered the ‘‘ Atlantic Plateau,”’ 
or ‘* telegraphic plateau.’’ Cyrus 
W. Field was ‘at this very time 
endeavoring to connect Europe and 
America by cable. Maury gave him 
the benefit of his deep-sea knowl- 
edge and the cable was success- 
fully laid. Field gave him full 
credit, saying, ‘‘ Maury _ furnished 
the brains, England the money and 
I did the work.”’ 

Realizing how much vaster would 
be the information gleaned, how 
much greater the good accomplished, 
if the ships of other nations adopted 
his log books, Maury, now recog- 
nized as the greatest geographer 
and meteorologist of the world, in 
1853, called a conference of meteor- 
ologists at Brussels. Maury himself 


‘was greatly surprised that sixteen 


nations sent representatives, and he 
was ‘exaitant when they agreed to 
use his log books and to answer his 
questiqnnaires. It brought, he said, 
jeths of the shipping 

of the world under his observation. 
The Governments of Europe 
honored Maury as ne other Ameri- 
can hed ever teen honored—he was 
decorated by Emperors, Kings and 
Presidents; countries and cities 
struck off medals bearing his face 
learned. societies gave 
him memberships, and universities 





conferred degrees upon him. So 


completely did the nations repre- 
sented co-operate with him that 
from the thousands of log books re- 
turned by the Captains of ships, 
Maury was able to map practically 
every square mile of the sea. 

Speaking at this International 
Congress Maury expressed the hope 
that the nations would take up the 
study of the winds and currents 
and storms that affected the fands, 
as they were then studying those 
ef the sea, in order that the men 
who plowed and planted and reaped, 
the travelers who journeyed, might 
know what awaited them. He-thus 


Maury was 54 when, in 1860, civil 
war rent the Union. Lame and past 
the age for active service, he might 
very well have remained in his ob- 
servatory, making his charts,-carry- 
ing on his scientific experiments and 

. Instead, like Lee and 
other great Southerners, he resigned 
his position in the Federal service 





and offered his sword to his beloved 


State, Virginia. He served as a 
Commodore in the Confederate Navy, 
spending the greater part of the war 
in England, endeavoring to persuade 
her to recognize the . Confederate 
States. 

in 1861 the Russian Government, 
through his Imperial Highness the 
Grand Duke Constantin, Grand Ad- 
miral of Russia, invited Maury to 
Russia. How alluring this imvita- 
tion was his letter of declination re- 
veals: : 

A home in the bosom of my fam- 
ily on the banks of the Neva, where, 
in the midst of books and surround- 
ed by friends, I am without care for 
the morrow, to have the most prince- 


jJty means and facilities for prose- 


cuting those studies and continuing 
those philosophical labors that I -en- 
jeyed in Washington, are, with a 
larger discretion, to be offered me 
in Russia.” 

Stxty-two years have passed since 
Russia sought to save this man for 
science. Russia, then so great, s0 
forward-looking, has fallen into 
ehees and has been expelied from 
the sisterhood of nations. Her own 
great scientists are exiles in foreign 
countries.. Those who remained in 
Russia, striving to keep alight the 
lamp of science amid the dark rule 
of the Bolsheviki, have slowly died 
of starvation or have been executed 
as contra-revolutionists. 

“ Science must be guarded and pro- 
tected like an aristocratic woman," 
said a great Russian professor to his 
students—positive proof that he ad- 
vocated the return of the old régime 
—and that night he was shot. 

In Engiand in 1865 Maury found 
himself an exile. The South was de- 
feated,* the Confederate cause lost. 
The Emferor Maximilian invited him 
to Mexico and he became Imperial 
Commissioner of Emigration. He 
projected a plan for Virginians to 
colonize in Mexico, but this plan did 
not materialize. 

In 1868 the Act of Amnesty made 
it. possible for Maury to return to 
the United States. He was. offered 
the directorship of the Imperial Ob- 
servatory. at Paris, with a large 
salary and splendid fagqilities for con; 
tinuing his scientific researches. In- 
stead, he chose the Chair of Physics 
at the Viriginia Military Institute, 


service of his impoverished State. 
‘The fast of the old clipper ships, 
The Glory of the Seas, was recefifly 
burned on the beach at Seattle— 
** melted down for junk.” But the 
Maury charts, by which she short- 


which great battleships, fast steam- 
ers, swift hydroplanes steer their 
courses through the natural paths of 
the sea, the paths he discovered and 
mapped out for man, 





preferring to give himself to the. 


ened her voyages to the ports of | 


s 
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A Review by 
Colonel A. M. NIKOLAIEFF . 
orcu ERE! ROUSEEO!L SMOUTI 
(The Turmoil). Volume 
Korniloff’s Struggle. 
A t, 1917-A 1918. By Gen- 
August, i. Dentin 345 * with 
illustrations itches. Paris: 
J. Povloveky € Co. 


HE name of the author is well 
volume. 


” knowan,-and- the. first 

under the. above title has 

already been published in 

English. During the armed 
struggle against Bolshevism he was 
the aid .of General Korniloff—the 
leader of the anti-Bolshevist. forces 
—and when the latter was killed he 





and Korniloff ended in. Kerensky’s 
victory, after which the army re- 
mained without leaders because 
Korniloff and his associates had been 
put under arrest, and the leaders of 
‘the State remained without an army. 
Very soon the results of that victory 
come to light. Trotzky was elected 
Chairman of the Petrograd Soviet. 


| The Government's *’ deciaration,” its 


program as to the continuation of 
the war and. election of the Constitu- 
ent Assembly, was met on the part 
of the Soviets by a resolution (Sept. 
25) demanding the Government's 
resignation, The “ Balkanization "’ 
of the Russian State by way of self- 


succeeded him and continued the* - 


struggle for two years, fighting until 
the situation became hopeless. The 
author is one of the ablest Russian 
Generals. He distinguished himself 
in the Russo-Japanese War; in the 
World War, as commander of the so- 
called *‘ tron Division,” he was re- 
sponsible for several brilliant suc- 
cesses won over the Austro-Hun- 
garian troops. After the outbreak 
of the revolution, being. at that 


time the commander of an army . 


corps, he was called by the Pro- 
visionat Government to the Stavkea 
(G. H..Q of the Russian Armies) 
to take up the post of Chief of Staft 
to the Commander-in-Chief, General 
Alexeieff, after the Emperor's abdi- 
cation. At the time of the Bolshe- 
vist coup he was in command of the 
army group on the southwestern 
front. 

The subject of the book embraces 
the most tragic period of the Rus- 
sian history—the eight months (Au- 
gust, 1917-April. 1918) in the 
course of which the ‘‘ prelude *’ of 
Bolshevism Was played, the Bolshe- 
vist revolution took place and the 
civil war started. The author, as an 
eyewitness and participant fully in- 
formed, while making an mteresting 
analysis, 
esque description of the events and 

ar with Korniloff’s 
* against Kerensky, and 
— with Korniloff’s death in the 
attack on Ekaterinorad, held by the 
Bolsheviki. Aithough a leader of 
one of the warring sides himself, 
General Denikin presents the facts 
with striking impartiality, which is 
very characteristic of him. The 
readers, therefore, get acquainted 
with the situation as it really ex- 
isted, and learn new facts and de- 
tails in the light of which all that 
happened in Russia may be better 
understood. 

In August, 1917, it had become 
clear that the Bolshevist revolution 
was almost unavoidable. ‘‘ Only a 
Government inspired by a firm de- 
termination to fight Bolshevism in a 
ruthless war could save the country, 
nearly doomed. * The coun- 


under the control of the Bolsheviki 
or to put forward a force willing and 
capable to engage them in a de- 
cisive light." Suth a force could 
arise from the movement centred 
round Korniloff, the popular Com- 
mander-in-Chief, behind whom stood 
also the bourgeoisie and the “ lib- 
eral demeoeraey " (as oppesed to the 
** revolutionary *’ or radical democ- 
racy), but only on condition it was 
supported by the Kerensky Govern- 
ment. However, Kerensky, tied to 
the Soviet, could not, neither did he 
wish to, engage in a war against Bol- 
shevism. Even on the eve of the over- 
throw of his: Government (Nov. 6), 
speaking in the Council of the. Re- 
public, he said that, although the 
actions of the Bolsheviki amounted 
to high treason, he ordered the mili- 
tary te take no decist 


gives a vivid and pictur- . 





measures against them, because he 
wanted to make it possible for the 
guilty ones first. to admit their 
fault. Not only did “Korniloff get 
no support from Kerensky, but, .as 
is known, a strugete ensued between 
the two, the result of which was 
most disastrous for Russia. 

What were Korniloff’s aims? This 
question is answered by Denikin 
thus: Korniloff was a soldier and a 
military leader, never pretending to 
political infallibility. He leoked upon 
himself. as upon a batter- 
ing-ram, which was to break 
through the circle of the anti-na- 


to assist the latter with the sup- 
port of the army in ‘the task of 
guiding the country to the free ex- 
pression of: the people’s will. 
The truggie. between Kerensky 
‘ 





determination of her component and 
organic parts made rapid progress 
and became an accomplished fact. 
The whole country reached a state 
of things which was ‘ unimagin- 
able.” Headlines could .be seen 
daily in the ‘newspapers telling of 
anarchy, riots, pogroms, lynchings, 
acts of- violence, -brigandage, high- 
way and railroad robbery. 

*“* Nothing now can be done with 
the people,”” wrote one of the di- 
visional commanders stationed in the 
southwest; ‘‘ they have neither con- 
science nor shame.” 

In their criminal activities the peo- 
ple were greatly aided by more than 
100 convicts freed from prisons. The 
peasants quietly their 
work of seizing the lahd and divid- 
ing it among themselves. The land- 
owners’ country houses were burned 


down. The breeding cattle were’ 


killed. The. factories and works 
were socialized; more: than 1,000 of 
Ssh at teak eee ede 
middie of (October. 


Lot. the 








7 


Korniloff's Fight for the Old Russia 


Memoirs of General Denikin Brought Down to the Collapse of April, 1918 


went on strike (the war was still on), 
which ended only when an additional 
appropriation for wages amounting 
to 705,000,000 rubles was granted. 
Such were the conditions under 
which the Kerensky Government 
worked in the last two months of 
its existence. 

What were the fundamental causes 


‘people’ turning 

Bolshevism? In a broad summing 
up the following are given by the 
author: The tremendous war weari- 


‘ness, the psychology of the masses, 


the inactivity of the majority and the 
boundless-energy of the organized 


“over - to 





minority, the enticing mottoes: 


—— 


“fhe power to the proletariat, 
land to tho peasants, the factories to 
the workmen and an immediate 


peace."" When on Nov..7 an armed} 


revolt started in the capital ho armed 
force, except a few scores of military 
cadets, was at the disposal of the 
Government. All was ended in a 
few days, after Kerensky fled, aided 
by Krasnoff (the authdr of 
the book “‘ From the Two-Headed 
Eagie to the Red Flag"), who gave 
him half an hour’s time. One of the 
first orders of the Council of the 
People’s Commissars was that the 
Commander-in-Chief of the armies, 
General Doukhonin, open immediate- 
ly negotiations. with the enemy 
with the object of concluding peace. 
Doukhonin refused, whereupon the 
Stavka was seized by a detachment 
of Bolsheviki and he was torn to 
pieces by a crowd of sailors. 

At the time when these events 
were taking place and Bolshevism 
the | was spreuding all over Russia a few 
Russian Generals arrived in the re- 


gion of Don and in its capital city, 
Noyotcherkask. They came from 
Bikhov, a small town some fifty 
miles distant from the Stavka at 
Moguilov. At Bikhov, together with 
General Korniloff, whose associates 
they were, they were kept in prison 
by Kerensky’s order, awaiting their 
trial for ‘* revolting against the Pro- 
visional ‘Government.”". On the 

of the seizure of the Stavka by the 
Bolsheviki they were set free by 
Doukhonin, and, having left the 
prison, traveled, as conspirators, 
each by himself, to the distant Don. 
One pretended to be a German col- 
onist; another, a Poljsh landlord; 





tional traditions, was considered 


the armed resistance could be organ- 1 


votcherkask the Alexeiff 
tion was — there in e 


General Alexeieff, former 

Staff of the -—Emperor and 
mander-in-Chief of the armies, who 
counsel and influence had 6 
sought in difficult © citcum c 
was responsible for the creation: 
that organization which was to pli 
such an important role in. the hi 
of the Russian turmoil. His 
was to assembte in the Southeast 


. Ments that remained loyal and” 


— RE — 


form there an army necessary re- 
establishing order. Officers, 

cadets, students, a certain nuniber of 3 
the elder soldiers, single an@~ if} 
groups, struggled across the Bolshe- 
vist sea, trying to join General Alex- 
eieff in the region of Don... Many of} 
them on their way were killed an 
put in prison. Those who had suc- 
ceeded in getting through formed the 
organization. 

When the Bolshevist offensive. 
against the Don started (in Janu- 
ary), the Volunteer Army, despite: 
small number, opposed it success. 
fully, inflicting heavy defeats 
the Soviet troops. But soon a severe 


blow was dealt to the whole anti-| 


J 


Red movement;. 
ments and joined the: 
Guard; the Cossack Ataman,” 
Kaledin, one of the ablest 

corps commanders in the Wi 
War, seeing the hopelessness of the 
situation, resigned his post and’ sent. 
a bullet through his heart... Under 
these 





the Volunteer Army. but 
of ti 


Caucasus, to the region of . 

Kuban, where, ‘according to availa- 
ble information, the population was’ 
in sympathy with the Voli : 
Army’s aims and where the authori~. 


, ties were ready to fight 


the third, a Bolshevist soldier, and 
the fourth, an ensign, called from 
the reserve. The latest to arrive was 

whe feached Novotcher- 
kask only in the second half of De- 
cember 


Bolsheviam: 
and had at their disposal: an arma} 


oree. 


In the midst of the Winter. th 
withdrawal of the Volunteer ’ 
from the Don took place and 
march to the Kuban started. The 
description of that march, UV 
‘* Anabasis of the Volunteer Army," 
after which it came back to the. Don, 
occupies the last third of the bb 
It was a route marked by blood,= 
journey of sufferings and * 
deeds. “The following lines of | 
book give a vivid picture of the 
cumstances of the march: — 


We marched away. s 
marched in our trail. Fulf — 
hatred, it forced its way into # 
cities, reveling, pillaging } 
ing. Our —— lees Hi 
were dragged from the 
and put to death on the 
Our families, also left —— 
in stant fear, b oi 
nam» by some accident 
closed, the Be Bolsheviki- — * 
hesitate in deciding their fate, 


conditions very unusual; 

ful of men, lost in the ‘wide 

steppes, surrounded by the 

ing sea that flooded.the Ru 

soil; among them two 

Commanders-in-Chief of 
Armies, Com: 


ne 





He had left Bikhov at the| 


head of a Tekinisky regiment of 
native cavalry, devoted to him un- 
reservedly, with which he would not 
part, having decided to march the 
whole way across the country, a dis- 
tance of about 800 miles. This} world, 
‘march was not brought to its end 
because Korniloff, anxious for the 
safe arrival of the regiment at its 
point of destination, made the second 
part of the journey alone, but the 
columm marched seven days under 
most trying circumstances, suffering 
from Winter cold, surrounded by 
dangers and obstacles, getting into 
traps. The description of this march 
reminds one of the adventures of 


Following the description of. 
march to the Kuban, the reader 
voluntarily is carried to a f 

world, recalling the epochs in 
Fenimore Cooper, Walter Seott 4 
Alexandre Dumas found thelr f 
ration. The first day of the m 
was not yet over when & 
vist detachment barred the 
loff army's way. It beeame 
sary to deploy in battle fo 
and engage in a fight which_ — 
in an assault. Every other day #1 
column had to-do the same in order 
to. proceed further. Out of 





fiction. 


days of the march, during w 


It had been decided to go to the! distance of 700. miles was 





Don region tong before the Bolshe-j forty-four days the army had 


vist coup. This region, with its Cos-' 


fight. 





the Cossack regi- ic, 


circumstances nothing.» re=? 
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Passing of the Old Order 
in Italy 


| Analysis of an Era of Ferment in the. National Culture 


A Review by 
LOUIS D. KORNFIELD 
: ZA COLTURA ITALIANA. 
~ Boo. An. Editrice.“ La Voce.” 
; FLORENCE. 

MORE useful book on Italy 

could not be written than 

that which would undertake 
to describe and analyze the 
intellectual ferment through 


By 


¥-| publisher, 


} birdseye view of the Italian scene, 
;the author an honest at- 


of before the war, had returned 
and was now reporting in a 
impressions, the changes 
taken place since. 
hat had taken place? First 
uprising against tradition, 
. as all such upris- 
im Ftaly, in a return 
Consciously or uncon- 
— temperament is 
remain subject to the in- 
antiquity. Antiquity con- 
and challenges on every side; 
@ Christian church on the ruins of a 
Pagan temple, a Renaissance palace 
over a Roman villa, a turreted castle 
over a triumphal arch. Each age 
erecting itself upon the fragments 
the past preserved the traditions 
the earlier civilization to the tor- 
ment of the future. 

And rebel, writhe and twist as it 
might, Italian genius cannot escape. 
The mighty effort of the last five 
years, with all its noise and hys- 
teria, may leave a trace, but only a 


oF 


; 
a 


rm 


R 
= 


Hh 


futurism is dead [de- 
Prezzolini]. Abroad they 
t Marinetti as the repre- 
of 
jut 


ie 


s 


| 


the 

he 

ever 

ments. ‘Youth, I re- 
complete reaction e 5.9 


need of good“sense, of 


of serious work, of accurate 


i 


Ef 
: 
: 
i 


Politically Italy has advanced con- 
siderably toward unity of thought, 
method and action, but artistically 
and intellectually sectionalism still 
predominates. Contemporaneous 
Italian literature is still a provincial 
literature. ‘‘ Every Italian writer 

charac’ In 


to the intellectual aristocracy 
of Europe and. America. 

The condition also that tends to 
perpetuate this sectionalism is the 
absence in Italy of one great centre 
ee ne eeene must pews So be 

pted. In France anything 
achieve success must bear the stamp 

Paris, must actually originate in 
Paris. In Italy Rome has no such 
mpc nce. The approval of Rome 
is of ceremonial value, helpful to 

‘ = recognition, but not in- 

D ep. Rome is the fashion- 
» — of society, the meeting 
nd of officialdom and bureau- 

on the pompous keeper of the 
tal of approval, but in itself it 
—— launches ncthing, 


othing. 
In intellectual and artistic activ- 


4s immeasurably surpassed} 


Florence, and in commercial en- 

. by Milan. Milan, in fact, is 

‘ oy city in Italy capable of 
“ cing and insuring the material 
of any big project. Without 

inces even art cannot live, hence 
music, drama and literature 

‘to Milan for aid, an aid which 


§ spirit from the, force of money 


what he is told and makes a lot of 
money. In Florence he says what 
he thinks and, with few exceptions— 
starves. After he is tired of starv- 
ing, he, too, packs up and goes to 
Milan, writes pornographic novels 
about ‘ fatal’’ women and lives 
like a gentleman. 

Prezzolini makes much of the 
altered economic and social status of 
the writer today. Before the war 
the writer had to go begging for a 
and considered it . good 
business if he could see himself in 
print without being made to pay for 
the privilege. Only a few fortunates 
could live by writing without resort- 
ing to journalism. The war changed 


all that. During the war a fever 
among - 


for reading was developed 

the masses by the newspapers, the 
**two soldis worth of lies’’ which 
every one read at the front to know 
what was going on at home, and 
every one read at home to know 
what was going on at the front, and 
while few believed what they read, 
in the letters from home to the 
front, and from the front home, they 
repeated what the newspapers said, 
as if it were all gospel truth. 

The war over, the —e habit 
remained, a market 
which publishers Be Bio to exploit. 
Newspapers expanded in size, num- 
ber and circulation, many new maga- 
zines were launched and books were 
printed as fast as they could be writ- 
ten or translated. Things old and 
new of authors known and unknown, 
original documents and translations, 
collections of letters, articles, me- 
moirs, most anything of real or as- 
sumed merit could find a publisher. 
Indeed, the publisher now went beg- 
ging for the author, instead of the 
reverse, and induced fabul 
contracts authors emigrated from 
one publishing house to another, 
making all the hay they could while 
the sun shone. The result of the 
golden age has been to increase the 
purse of the writer but reduce the 
merit of his work.- 


In fact {declares Prezzotini]j, 
in ag a ana literature one 
notes by far too great an absence 
of ideals, a mania to earn money 
and enjoy, a complete disregard of 
the moral duties of the writer, not 
only those more obvious duties to- 
Ward the public, but those more 
intimate toward —— * 
than is ; 
drawn by the d re to wnite a lot, 
write rapidly at any cost only to 
make money. At one time a novel 
was the work of vents, now it's the 
work of months. ¢, ¢ 

Increased reading, however, has 
produced a habit of increased think- 
ing, and if a good deal of the think- 
ing is bad, a good deal of it is also 
of some importance. For.over and 
above the cheap ard superficial in- 
tellectuality of the masses, there is 
developing a formidable struggle of 
ideals in which all serious cultural 
activity is more or less involved. 





to} BenedettoCroce and Giovanni Gentile 


represent the two great forces in op- 
in| Position; Croce and protagonist of 
artistic idealism, Gentile of religious 
idealism; Croce the rationalist and 
Gentile the mytic; Croce the inter- 
preter of the thing-in-itself, Gentile 
the interpreter of the spirit. And 
Croce sways the mentality of Italy 
today, because, among his opponents 
from Gentile down, none has been 
powerful enough to destroy the force 
and fascination of his dialectic. 


Italy. The champions of the histori- 
val method; in the untver- 
sities, battle vainly against the 
movement. They are deserted by 
their followers, their names are 
mocked in the reviews and their stu- 
dents abandon the teaching profes- 
and| sion, the libraries and the archives 
to become novelists, poets and most 
lronical of all, critics of the histor- 
ical method and the whole structure 
of university —— And the pro- 
fessors hold Croce to blame. His 


the pressure of officialdom./ badly 


is too poor in means to 





badly for them; but they furiously 
assail his disciples. 

Nor would Croce himself deny that 
the universities had something of a 


case against him. It has been his 
curious fate to produce, in his influ- 
ence on the young, results at timer 
precisely opposite from those which 
he sought. If he stands for any- 
thing, he stands for slow, patient, 
painstaking effort, thorough knowl- 
edge and grasp of material, clarifica- 
tien and simplification, the aveoid- 
ance of exaggeration, of sentimen- 
tality, of ‘loose, ‘haphazard thinking. 
Above all, he is and has always been 
and implacable enemy 

of dilettantism. Yet he has prob- 
ably been responsible for more dilet- 
tantism than any other influence in 
modern European letters. In his de- 
struction of the historical method, 
youth has found an excuse to leap 
away from learning, from research, 
from arduous preparation and aban- 
don tteelf to that very type of un- 
thinking 


disciplined, impressionistic 
and criticism whch Croce abjures 


and condemns. He sought to give 
them a method and they have mis- 
taken it for a philosophy. 

The young literature, Prezzolini 
points out, is tied to an esthetic en- 
tirely impressionistic in character 
and directly derived from Croce. 

Since art for Croce meant ex- 
pression, pure, simple expression, 
criticism has become 


What happens when these propost- 
tions are reduced to an absurdity? 


Poetry would reduce i to an 
exclama:! - 


tion. An Ah! 
ment is tyricism pure, extraordi- 


bu' 
tall intelh 





ction, Prezzolini admits; but that 


was demonstrated by Gentile and by 
the efforts of Croce himself to 
bridge the bridge which he had 
opened by the simple separation of 
art from tradition and morality. 
Hence the tendency to turn to Gen- 
tile for relief. But Gentile thus far 
is only affirmative. - Unity of the 
spirit! 

art and 





bequeathed a jarger 
pression than had been theirs before. 


Sterile and syllogistic, such a re- 





tradition. Futurism as a doctrine is 
in complete discard, Marinetti hav- 
ing been deserted by his greatest 
disciples, some of them, like Papini, 
becoming his severest critics. In its 


adoration of mechanics, speed, in- 
lustrialism 


not 
To both.literature and —— it 
a freedom of ex- 


ArtisticaHy d’Annunzio is also 
dead. His patriotic period was his 
weakest as a writer. 

The literary fortune of d’Annun- 
zio has been essentially a political 
fortune. Up to the war of Libia, 
the Italian bourgeoisie held him in 
suspicion for his superman pre- 
tenses and his immoral romances 
which wives and daughters were 

= Ama 
the Tripoli exploits 
patriotic and 


D’Annunzio survives merely as a 
political force, the personality of the 
man, rather than anything he writes 
being accountable for such sway as 
he still has over the public. 

“The fascination of d’ Annunzio as 


exists. He is 
ured people, but 

endure 
Papini is the literary phenomenon 
in Italy today. His rise to fame is 
but by 


tiquity, the age of merchant 
princes and 
ideas Roman and chivalrous, the 
time of great cities, of great labor 
movements, of the cinema with 
ideag local and provincial; but not 
all in him is rep ce; on the 
contrary, when os condemns you 
feel the —— of man 
fascinated forma, of vie- 
lence and ~ corruption, now ple- 
bean, now 
shocks him, and yet he is com- 
peHed to live within it all; he 
mourns the 4his “nerves 
are also shaken by the present. 


Luigi Pirandclio, 


express in the theatre the problems 


| of contemporary idealism. 


In him that: contrast between 
our being and our appearing 
which has already attracted the 
attention of so many novelists and 
vatious philosophers assumes 


phy, however, . do not represent the 
whole cultural activity in Italy to- 
day. Vital movements toward good 
sense, order and organization are 
also observable in educational, polit- 
fcal and religious thinking. In edu- 
cation, however, Italy is still in a bad 


erates; at the other extreme, there 
are too many universities and there- 
fore too many lawyers. To compli- 
cate the problem there is a.miserably 


* participating more and more in the 





( Continued on Page 26 ) 
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When Infant Prodigies 
Grow Up 


Some — Them Who Did Are Confucius, Caesar, Milton, 
_ Galileo, Beethoven and Vi oltaire 


By M. B. LEVICK 


T is evening. Mother sits at her 
knitting; father is in the arm 
chair, reading. The 
lampshade throws a concen- 
trated light on eight-year-old 

Eddie at his studies. On the table 
before him are books—books in Eng- 
lish, in French and German, - in 
Spanish and Portuguese and Italian, 
in Hebrew and Anglo-Saxon. For 
Eddie, though outwardly like any 
other little boy, is a prodigy. 
Logarithms are to him as the multi- 
plication table. He disputes the 
identity of the twinkle-twinkle little 
star that he has just seen, and car- 
ries his point with an astronomical 
chart.. He is a genius: And the 
final proof of his genius is this: 
nothing bores him more than pen- 
manship, so as he sits beside the 
lamp he dictates his home work'to a 
stenographer. 

Keep this in mind: Eddie is real, 
a person and not a figment. 

Let twenty years pass like a flicker 
in a movie film. What now is the 
prodigy lad? Is he still a consider- 
able eminence among the molehills 
of average men? Was his brilliance 
no more than a flash in the pan? 

* Those smart kids turn out just 
like any one else,’’ so avers ninety- 
nine men out of a hundred. They 
say it with still a tinge of the malice 
with which they once shot spitballs 
at the back of the neck of the 
smarty. But they are wrong. 
Science is not with them, nor sta- 
tistics, nor the eugenist nor the his- 
torian. 





‘Listen. to Professor Lewis M. Ter- 


man, one of the. highest authorities + 


on the subject: 

*‘ Exceptional brightness is often 
regarded as. merely prococious de- 
velopment, .the assumption . being 
that the final level attained is ondi- 
narily no higher than in the case of 

- children who test at average-normal. 
This ‘assumption finds no support in 
any of the exact observations that 
have been made.’’ 

There are, of course, prodigies and 
prodigies. There is little Edward, 
who by all the tests had a man’s 


ball straight, outplay chess cham- 


Pions; she picked up a bumble 
bee and 


and the equivalent of a college grad- 
uate at 10. Where is she today? 
Today. she is in “ Who's Who ”’ 
in her own right. 
of 


he set about estimating~ the 
number of eminent men in England. 
Whatever it may be worth, intrin- 
sically, it is a test which has been 
met by only 20,000 or so American 
men and women. The little Wini- 
fred of yesterday is.in ‘t Who’s 
Who in America ’’ not for the jingle 
books she wrote at 7 years, but for 
her work today. 

She is a _ lecturer and writer 
of fiction, juveniles, plays and 
sce Plays which, she 
says, she hopes to keep above the 
average of commerce which admits 
to aiming at the eight-year-old in- 
telligence. (Little Edward, perhaps, 
would pity the efforts of the movie 
producers to rise to an eight-year- 
old, intelligence level—even the aver- 
age eight years). 

Winifred - Stoner, now Mrs. de 
Bruche of Central Park West, was 
asked what conditions, capability be- 


‘brain at the age of S—and a clever 


man's brain at that. Then there are 
the prodigies that are purely auto- 
matic: the chess marvel or the math- 
ematical, for example, who at 10 or 
at 60 can multiply 683,450,257 by 
3,145,762 out of hand and give an 
answer like a machine. There are 
still other prodigies, manifest largely 
in music and poetry, whose powers 
are more emotional thar cerebral 
Also the merely bright children, 
grouped .as above the normal in the 


Consider briefly only our. own era. 
Horace Greeley at 6 had read the 
Bible through. Joseph Hofmann, 
born in 1876, attracted the 


to_Children to abandon a concert 
ea of tha Woues States. Fritz 
Kreisler, Hofmann’s junior by a 
year, won the Vienna Conservatory’s: 
gold medal at 10 and at 12 
took the Paris Conservatory's pre- 
mier Prix. de Rome. 

Light sates se: Here wen B-crep 





‘|ing assumed, were most favorable to 


the development 
children. 


of. exceptional 


‘*-Individual training and travel,” + the 


whe says. . 
This was the method used by her 
mother; it is the method 








the ordinary processes of school rou- 
— by the condition which makes 

him notable: a few days ago, at the 
age of 18, he was voted the star 
pupil of his high school and_received 
a scholarship, though he has been 
blind. since he was 7. He was 
President of his graduating class— 
and in that he ran true to type as 
a bright schoolboy. 

In the junior grade the recent 
commencement season also produced 
Charles Tremper, aged 7, promoted 
to the fourth C grade at Nyack in his 
first year of shcool. And Anna 
Buck, likewise of Nyack, who en- 
tered high school in September as a 
freshman, did three years’ work -ffi 
one and got her diploma, while in 
the Bronx Evening h 
Bertha Levine ended a four-year 
course in seven months, and through 
those seven months she worked every 
day in her father’s store. 

William Sidis, co-eval of Winifred 
Stoner, was the son of a professor; 
no classroom routine had dulled 
him when at the age of 11 he Iec- 





algebra at 8, liked Herodotus at 9, 
was the peer of a college don at 15, 
and published in the Westminster 
Review when most youngsters of his 
age thought only of cricket. He, 
too, was the product not of a school 
but of a parent with ideas” on 
special training: 

In the same year that young 
Hardy entered Columbia, Fred San- 
tee of Wupwallopen, Pa., went to 
Harvard at the age of 14. He war 
a prodigy who liked baseball. An 
other of his class was Herbert Hoff 
leit, only a year older. But Sante: 
had. signs of the spontaneous com- 
bustion tendency also. He began 
to spell and read at 18 months and 
at 6 years entered school at the 


School | fifth 


grade. - 
Self-teaching has plenty of exam- 
ples in the past; in this day of 
universal schooling and universal 
boasting about it, a-prodigy has to 
be strong-minded to remain uncon- 
taminated by biackboard ‘chalk. 
Nevertheless, there is on record 
Benjamin W. Early of Richmond, 


Va., who" didn’t go to school and 
at home, but when 


. | wasn’t taught 
6 years old, in 1917, burst out as 
publisher 


of a magazine written. by 


Occasionally a prodigy flares intc 
notice like a ‘new star, and is dim- 











in answering the question, - wiat * 
makes a prodigy? The nubbin ofthe)” 
answer is that.a prodigy makes him: 
self. The answer in full is not much. 
different from the answer to an 
other question, Why do trees grow? 
More definite, in regard to re 5 
if not to processes, is the info 
tion secured: by examination of © & 
highly exceptional child under * 
forms and with the ethode worked * 
out during the last few —— 
the measurement of intelligence. ~ 
Revert to little Edward dictating, 
his home work to a stenographer.: + 
He was put over the j : 


the average for the. adult ‘ 
of America as measured —— “ame 
or equivalent 


Edward’s name may not have be 
Edward. He is designated. simply. ag 
E. in the account of his 
published in 1917 in the Journal of 


In —— which sound 4 
passage from a handbook of ast 
omy, “On the curve of the 4 
bution of intellect ‘he stands 
times the probable error 
from the norm, a position 
by but one ehild in a million. - 
stands as far removed from the’ avers 
age, in the direction of 


He turns out to be no thn sat 
however; but a human little c 


—S 
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By S. T. WILLIAMSON 


“*The next time the Cunard Com- 
pany commissions a new liner I 
wish they would sign on Joseph 
‘Conrad as Captain, Rudyard Kip- 
ling as purser and William McFee 
as chief engineer. * * * Then lI 

would like to be at Raymond & 
Whitcomb’s and watch the os 
booking Preface by 

Christopher Mariey to the Lamb- 

skin Edition of William McFee’s 
“ Casuals of the Sea 

S whimsical — by 

the friend of Conrad, McFee 

and David W. Bone, the 

novelist - skipper of the 

Cunard - Anchor liner Tus- 

cania, has yet to be fulfilled, but it 

is no more unusual than what actual- 

) ty has taken place. On the last day 

of June this same Tuscania which 

brought Joseph Conrad to the United 

States, sailed from New York on a 

six weeks’ Mediterranean cruise with 
| @ tabin load of Cook's tourists, with 
| Captain Bone, author of ‘ The 
| Brassbounder,'’ on the bridge and 
| with William McFee, wearing a 

chief engineer's ‘ whites,’’ not 
' watching engine room indicators, but 
in a small promenade deck cabin and 
| im charge of the ‘‘ High Seas Book- 
shop,’’ an enterprise launched by the 
| same highly individual Bone. 
; Where is something unique about a 

Marine engineer turned author; 
|*there is something unique about a 
’ gailor turned farmer, but a hitherto 
| Gependable thesaurus goes sailing out 
of the window for failure to raise 

* unique’’ to the nth power and 

give an appropriate term to a 

farmer-author-marine engineer who 
' has turned bookseller, and in a float- 

ing bookshop at that. 

~ It is a question which is more in- 

teresting: When Mr. McFee brings 

out a new bcok, or when he gets a 

new job. Probably the latter is the 
_ More important, for it supplies new 
inspiration, new scenes and new 
plots that later find their way into 
print, told in a delightfully leisurely 
style. For behind Mr. McFee’s 
varied novels and essays are his ap- 
‘prenticeship to an engineering firm 
im Aldersgate, his seven years in a 
British merchantman’s engine room 
Mainly in the Mediterranean, a year 
spent writing in Nutley, N. J., and 
his years in the tropics, amid the 
clanking engines of a number of 
United Fruit Company liners, be- 
tween which were sandwiched four 

in the Near East as a Royal 

wal Reserve engineer officer on 
transports, airplane carriers and 
tankers. He undertook authorship 
as a diversion from otherwise dreary 





leaving his farm at Westport, Conn., 
to sell books to Cook's tourists? 

The whole thing was Captaih 
Bone’s inspiration, broached two 
@ays before sailing and accepted by 
‘McFee without a moment's hesita- 
tion. It appealed to both as a lark. 
To Bone it came as a solution for 


the filling of a vacant place and a|® 


chance for companionship on a six 
— cruise with an old friend, 
who, like himself, was a_ sailor- 
* guthor. To Mc Fee it came as an op- 
“portunity to be with this ironic 
“Scotsman, to feel once more a pro- 
eee vibration and, incidentally, to 

anew Mediterranean scenes 
— he is under a lecture contract 
to describe next Fall. 

"When a sailor leaves the sea to 
“tive ashore,” said Captain Bone, “* he 
4s sald in & seagoing phrase to have 

the anchor.” 


os lithographs by Muirhead Bone 
‘s brother. And colored 


. 


Now, Mc-/ 


Passenger’s cabin. Not the ieast 
distinctive is the “ High Seas Book- 
shop,’’ supplementary to the ship’s 
library, and which, according to its 
catalogue, “ contains a selected as- 
sortment of souvenir and _ travel 
books and vol of lient fic- 
tion and general literature."’ 

It was in this little shop, a made- 
over cabin on the promenade deck 
just at the deadline between the first 
and second cabins, that Mr. McFee 
leaned over unpacking a box of 
books the morning the Tuscania 
sailed. Only two days before he had 
been switching brown-tail moths 
from his fifteen apple trees on his 
Westport farm. That morning he 
had been up until 2 and out of his 
bunk again at 6 in order to finish 





pilation of sea chanteys. He was 
tired and a bit bewildered and his 
main concern was as to the appro- 
priateness of the suit of naval 
** whites ”’ he was wearing— 
starched, immaculate duck, with a 
chief engineer’s shoulder straps and 
brass buttons inscribed ‘‘ United 
Fruit ” reminiscent of his 
last sea job. 

“ I hope the chief engineer of this 
ship is tolerant and ‘not too sentitive 
or punctilious,’"’ he said, with an 
anxious glance at his shoulder 
straps, “ but this is all I have in the 
way of a uniform. What is the in- 
signia of rank of a seagoing book- 
seller? '’ 

He was called to the bridge to be 
photographed with the Captain. Here 
there were more apologies to the ab- 
sent ruler of the engine room, but 
Captain Bone settled these with a 
few words in a tone implying. that 
on his ship and in his bookshop Mc- 
Fee might wear a Vice Admiral’s 
uniform if he chose. A book was 
thrust into the engineer-bookseller's 
hand as he faced the camera. 

** A book on the bridge! ’’ he pro- 
tested. What an anomaly! No 
one should have a book on the 
bridge.”’ 

Then as he turned to go below he 
glanced at some mechanism near the 
wheel and there was a long technical 
argument with Captain Bone—the 
odor of steam and hot grease and 
steel may lure the former chief engi- 


able Captain, are on the walls of each 


a promised introduction to a com-, 





neer below decks. 


Mcłee as a Sea-Going 


Bookseller 
Tourist Ship Carries Two Seiler. Aaihers and a Bookshop 


William McFee 
and 
Captain 
David W. Bone 
on Board the 
Tuscania. 


Back in the “ High Seas Book- 
shop,’’ Mr. McFee resumed unpack- 
ing books and putting them away 
on the shelves. He looked at a few 
of the titles, then hesitated. 

“* Of course,’* he said, ‘‘ the Cap- 
tain selected these books, but I 
shouldn’t think many of them would 
sell. Now, my idea is that passen- 
gers on shipboard want to read books 
like ‘ The Sheik,’ | stories of wan- 
derers in the waste lands where men 
are men‘and all that sort of thing. 
They are the ones that sell.’’ 





But one of this variety could be 
found in the hand-picked selection on 
the shelves. The little printed cata- 
logue of the bookshop’s. wares, 

by Captain Bone, was illu- 
minating. Glancing over it, the base 
of the assortment was Conrad, Mc- 
Fee and Morley, although, of course, 
there has been a big sale among the 
Tuscania’s passengers for ‘“‘ Broken 
Stowage,” ‘‘ Merchantmen-at-arms,’’ 
and ‘“ The Brassbounder ’’—all by 
the founder of the “ High Seas Book- 
shop.” These are found under the | 2¢0us 
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v rate “a Ed: 

405 pp. Toronto, Canada: 

Alien. 

IX years in the juvenile and 
police courts of Edmonton dur- 
ing which time she has observed 

the effects of narcotic drugs on all 

sorts of human flotsam and jetsam 
has convinced Mrs. Murphy that 
only a continent-wide fight can con- 
trol and perhaps stamp out the drug 





Confessions of a Narcotic 


quoted by Mrs. Murphy, in five 


ce months enough morphine and opium 
‘anada.|was shipped from Seattle to provide 


a dose for each man, woman and 
child of China’s 400,000,000. Figures 
on consumption in this country 
tend to shaw that if the legitimate 
importations alone are considered 
sufficient to furnish 36 one-grain 
doses to every person in the United 
States was used here in 1921. Aus- 
tria uses less than one grain a year 
per capita; Italy, one; Germany, 
two; Portugal, two and - one-half; 
France, three; and Holland, three 
and one-half. The author points 
out also, that although there are no 
accurate means of the | tained 
illegal importations, it has been cal- 


. | that came through the customs. She 


adds: 


Only ten per cent. of the drugs 
legitimately imported are used for 
. Medicinal 





Investigator 


Mrs. Murphy agrees with others 
that many addicts become criminals 
because they are unable by legiti- 
mate means to obtain the funds 
neceasary to satisfy their cravings. 
Some authorities have placed this 
fame of criminal as high as eighty- 
‘five’ per cent. among thieves and 
hold-up men. 

The author has found nowhere 
that there is a relation between 
prohibition and the great increase 


couver and Montreal, where intoxi- 

anywhere else in 
than in the other cities of 
In this same connection Dr. Cari- 





in the use of narcotic drugs. She|« 
has discovered instead that in Van- 


cating Hquors are more easily ob- 
than 

— there is more drug addiction 

the 


ho has been for sev~ 


heading ‘‘ Books About the Sea and 
Sea Life." Under ‘‘ Books for Read- 
irfg on Deck ’’ are ‘‘ Babbitt,’’ three 
books by Christopher Morley, Mc- 
Fee's ‘‘ Command,’’ Joseph Herges- 
heimer’s ‘‘ Bright Shawi,” while a 
strong Scotch flavor was imported to 
the list by Stevenson, Barrie, Neil 
Munro and Ian Hay. 

Evidently ‘‘ Cytherea ’’ is not rec- 
ommended for ‘‘ Reading on Deck.’’ 
This title is found under ‘‘ Miscella- 
neous Books,’’ along with Theodore 
Dreiser's “Titan” and H. L. Menck- 
en's ‘‘ Book of Prefaces’’ and 
“The American Language.’’ The 
Scotch strain is continued in this list 
and among others includes ‘‘ The 
Book of Glasgow,'’ which it is stated 
in ominous parentheses is put out by 


Masefield and John V. A. Weaver. 
Remembering Captain Bone’s na- 
tivity and the fact that the Tuscania 


Margaret 

Scotland and the Dauphin Louis,"’ 
The Relations between 

and Scotland (500-1707),” 

Scottish Parliament Before the Union 
of the Crowns,”’ “ Sidelights on the 
History of Scotiand’’ and “ The 
Social and Industrial History of 


Rae proeiees Sint te anennanes 
under “ Nautical matical Books ‘’—a dicti 

ary of sea terms, an atlas, a volume 
of charts, information how to dis- 
tinguish vessels’ ownership from 
their funnels and ‘‘ The Ocean,'’ by 
Sir John Murray. Guide books and 
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Lost Ports of the Skies 


Pilots and Planes That Have. Never Come Back 


By HOWARD MINGOS. 


; centuries the sea_has given | 
us thrilling tales of adven- 
ture, yielding romance and 
treasure, the while it has 


trayed the men who put their faith 
in it. Some have had only adven- 
ture, others sheer tragedy, and 
others have left us only mysteries. 
We have accustomed ourselves to 
the vagaries of the sea. We con- 
ceive of wet and tentacled hands 
that reach up and pull ships of the 
sea off their course and into un- 
known ports. But there have been 
other hands, long hands that beckon 
from out the clouds and mist, rain 
and snow, and the flying craft 
swerve from their line of flight, to 
be drawn virtually on the wings of 
the wind into lost ports of the skies. 

Men have been known to go up 
into the clouds without being heard 
from again. One hears the stories 
wherever flying ‘men gather, out on 
the Mexican border where army offi- 
cers patrol more than 800 miles of 
boundary every day, in the camps 
of the forest fire patrol, at the air 
mail fields, Coast Guard stations, 
under the wings of the Marine Corps 
in the tropics and before the log 
fires in the flying clubs. Invariably. 
the conversation drifts around to 
lost craft. Of late the actual disap- 
pearance of has come to be 
attributed to pirates and bandits, 
bootleggers, rum smugglers and or- 
d@inary thieves and murderers. 

Two young men left Bimini Island 
for the Florida coast not long ago. 
Nothing has been heard of them or 


broken up and still no trace of him 
|had been found by the others. His 
who had just met. 


“ I found him here in New York;” 


said one. ‘‘ Met him by chance the 
other day and, in fact, we are lunch- 
ing together this noon. Better join 
us."* 

That sort of reunion is typical 


is that all three of the fliers are 

Englishmen who had arrived in New 

York by different routes, one mak- 

ing the journey from Australia, an- 
South America 


and the 
other from London. 

For a number of aerial voyagers, 
however, their supreme adventure 
has been the beginning and the end. 
Of such was the disappearance of 
Captain Mansell R. James, British 
ace, who on May 29, 1919, left Lee, 
Mass., continuing a flight from Bos- 
ton and Atlantic City. No trace of 
him has been discovered, though the 


British, Canadian and American, 
sought for many months. 

Unlike the flight of James, who 
was flying over land and with dis- 
tinct landmarks to guide him 
throughout the course, was the Polar 
expedition of Professor S. A. 
Andree, the Swedish scientist, and 
his Knut Fraenkel-and 
Nils Strindberg, the last a cousin of 
the dramatist. Theirs was the first 
aerial disappearance of record, and 
one of the most striking. 

They set out in a free balloon on a 
July afternoon in 1897. with the ob- 
ject of flying across the North Pole 


car, which was. efficiently equipped 
for the voyage—food for thirty days, 





their seaplane, though their course 
lay over sheltered water throughout 
It is believed they were 


of the numerous islands over which 


they were flying. 
When Colonel Francis Marshall 
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air forces of three Governments, . 








among fliers. The strange part of it . 


paralleled by the flight of the United 
States Navy dirigible C-5 in May, 
1919. The blimp, after making a 
record hop from Montauk Point, 


wt over the 
and British planes. There 


being no mooring mast nor shed to 
house the C.5, it was parked in an 
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During the London-Australia flight 
three years ago Captain Howells and 
| Henry Fraser in the Martinsyde cn- 
try for the $50,000 prize flew safely 
from London to Taranto, Italy. On 


Lover. -with the Af- 
rican Coast as their objective. For 
days nothing was heard of them. 
One day the-British Consul at Corfu 
received word that a plane had been 
seen drifting off shore. He then 
learned from an innkeeper at Pruul- 
la that on the first night that Cap- 
tain Howells was missed he had 
heard the exhaust of a motor over- 
head, and, tracing the noise, heard 
thé machine circle St. George’s Bay 
four distinct times, evidently seeking 
@ landing on the ‘ground, as it was 
a land machine not fitted for alight- 
ing on the’ water. “ 
- The night was dark and a storm 





was blowing up when the native 
missed the sound of the motor. Mo- 





the morning of Dec. 9 they took off ana 





he went to Hardelot and landed or 
the sands. Starting again . after 
luncheon, he passed over Boulogne’ 
observers saw his machine — 
pointed toward Cape Gris Nez. 2 
he vanished forever. — 
The war came soon afterward and; ~ 
owing to the spy fever which af ~ 
flicted all belligerent nations, stories 
floated about England which made 


boat picked up a piece of a. wing 
plane. But it was not proved. Later 


birth the city was an 

town, that his father had been 
native Englishman, and hern 
that the aviator’s body had reall, 
been found on July 1, 1914, by” 
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Rome When the Time Was Out 


And Reformers. Who Were Born to 


A Review by 
— NICHOLAS ROOSEVELT 


THE ae od OF RO- 


“ASPECTS OF 
MAN . occu 


‘erome. — 
— ork: G. P. Putnam’s Bons. $3.50. 


VEN readers of history are in- 


clined to look upon the past/ 
and 


prurient alarm the utter de- 
of modern times and the ex- 


‘make up his mind that the 

is indeed a sorry piace and 

that the United States, in particu- 
lar, is in a hopeless condition. 

‘Upon this frame of mind a volume 

such as Jerome’s “‘ Aspects of the 

Study of Roman History "’ bursts 


-with -enlightening comfort. Here is 


a book written hefore the war de- 
Ppicting vividly the Rome of the early 
Caesars in terms which we had been 
led to- believe were applicable only 
to these awful United States today. 
Here is a brilliant and scholarly 
which shows that Rome, like 

. was dubbed ‘‘ crassly ma- 
“tertalistic”* by its intelligentsia and 
was oppressed by the ‘zeal of fanati- 
cal reformers in the most approved 
modern style. Foreshadowing the 
thesis which Ferraro developed in his 
* Ancient Rome. and Modern Amer- 
ica *’ (Mr. Jerome's work antedates 
this volume of the great Italian his- 
torian), the author has made a criti- 
cal analysis of the sources of Roman 
Mistory.and has drawn the parailei 
between Rome in the time of the 
Caesars and America today. The 
——— recurred im recent 


of all thought and litera- 
_ in America. Says Mr. Jerome: 


A sketch of social development, 


_applioable indifferently to either 
y America,: would 


T 


se 


Sse ee 


that this — 
this people—whichever we 


Pprefer—grew from an ‘admixture 
; similar 


i 


i 


it 


| 


of Joint 


part of their activities lay. in the 


tively. unimportant while their 
achievements - the other arts 
were even imitative — 
subordinate. ; ; 

Their morals, tinged tes asceti- 
cism, occupied a large share of 
their consciousness. } amuse- 
ment and delight in life seemed 
to deserve 


and serious people, and so actively - 
reprehended breaches of -their 
strict if —— — ethical 
—— as re of 
— ———— inevitable. Strong 
¢olitional powers are quite as often 
the cause as they are the result of 
stern moral ideas, and it is not 
that both the Romans 
and the Americans showed abun- 
dant self-reliance and self-confi- 
dence which, especially in unim- 
portant rs and in conjunc- 
tion with a “limited intellectual 
purview, tended to ite into 
vanity and boastfulness. As a re- 
sult, unsympathetic observers 
marked only the defects of their 
qualities and failed to evaluate the 
real a of their achieve- 
ments. 


In ‘the discussion of the activities 
of Rome's moral reformers—the pro- 
totypes of our preseent fanatics—Mr. 
Jerome points out that there is an 
excess which is even worse than 
those which they attacked, namely, 
the excess of “ ascetic moral antip- 
athies on the part ofa dyspeptic.’ 
He refers to the fact that 

it has been a well recognized cus- 

tom of moralists in all ages to con- 


vert 


Set Tt. Right 


their digestive insufficiency 
into moral worth, and ‘to view gas- 
tric potency as tainted with vice. 


In fact, on the relationship of un- 


‘| sound physical welfare to codes of 
ethics 


he lays no little ‘stress, in- 

the. following significant 
passage: 

Nothing is more irritating to a 


— whereby his own abstention 
may appear to result not from in- 
ability bat. rather disinclination, 


sition of the growth of what would 
now be termed ‘‘ repressions ’' and 
“ inhibitions "’ and shows the rela- 
tion of morality of this sort; with 
its strong flavor of Puritanism, to 
the favorite censorship of habits and 
ideas which so long appealed to the 
Romans. He quotes Plutarch on the 
censors: , 

They thought that nejther a 
man’s marriage, nor his ng of 
children, nor his mode of life, nor 
even his banquet ought to be free 
from cfiticism and cont man- 

aged according to the individual 

—— s) choice and desire. 

As the prototype of our Greenwich 
Villagers of today (whom, it should 
be remembered, the author never 
tived to see) he suggests the pic- 
ture of 

a rather uncouth, nervous man, 

who, wearied by his eager but 

fruitless search for patronage, pro- 
ceeded to depict the evils of so- 
Judices and notions 
concerning the great, of one of 
that unhappy crowd of educated, 
—— ambitious and disap- 
pointed poets or rhetoricians who 








techambers of the 


7 


Nero Twangs the Lyre. 


nobles by day, and at night ex- 

changed with their fellows obser- 

vations on the sourness of grapes, 
and then goes on to.point out that 
an ently practical people like 
the of course al- 
ways looked somewhat askance at 

beauty as consuming a 
aied money which might be -de- 
voted to more useful ends. ‘ 

It is possible to continue quoting 
indefinitely. These few extracts, 
however, give an idea of the sim- 
arity between present-day condi- 
tions in this country and conditions 
in the Rome of the Caesars. To 
any ‘one who its interested in Amer- 
ican problems, this part of Mr. Je- 
rome’s book ts absorbing. In fair- 
ness, however, it should be said 





When Infant Prodigies Grow Up 


( Continued from Page 11) 


mother to take a course in Portu- 
@uese because he himself could not 
enter the class. 

But with all his lore and languages 
hia | this little boy had a little boy’s 


dreams. He had a star, his very 
own, at which he looked whenever 
it was in the heavens. It was 
Venus. That was his domain. Not 
tin soldiers but star people were his 
little folk, and once, when asked 
what he thought would be the most 
fun in life, he pondered a moment 
and said, ‘‘To have statistics of 
my imaginary ‘country.’’ 7 

In 200 years the —— chart of 
such an example can be compared 
with that of the future Nietzsche. 
Now the past examples are largely 


| tradition and anecdote. 


Yet they tell much. Look at Sam- 
uel Johnson. He read when he was 
a child in petticoats and memorized 


— at one or twu readings. At 


the age of 3 he dictated a poem. His 
mother and a woman companion 


But Sammy gave forth this: 

Here lies good Master Duck, 
Whom Master Johnson trod on; 
—— it had been good 


—— abe 


Of another sort was the precocity 
of Relief de la Bretonne, who at 14 
celebrated in verse his first twelve 
love affairs. 


The prodigists claim Socrates, Sen- | 


eca, Horace, Antoninus: the grounds 
are speculative. But Confucius, re- 
puted player of the lute at 3, was a 
professional wise man at 20, else the 


commanded a, fleet at 21. ‘Walter 
Scott was in Edinburgh University 
at 12 and had started writing noveis. 

At 4, Milton wrote Latin and Pope 
inéited Greek. Franklin was read- 
lag ahitenesin ak 0 Auk coltinn Vi 
at 14. Francis Bacon matriculated 
at Cambridge at 13. Henry IV. led 
an army at 16 and Alexander and 
Charles XII. were conquerors at 18. 
Voltaire, a verse-writer at 6, was a 
court prodigy at 12.. Chatterton 
died in his eighteenth year; his lit- 


of his day, was in Leipsic Univer- 
sity at 9, a —— of philosophy at 
14, a doctor laws and an in- 
structor at 16. Galileo studied as- 
tronomy at 10, and at 18 discovered 
the pendulum’s measurement of 
Gime. Verdi was appointed organist 
at Le Roncole at 10, and five years 
later had composed a symphony. Sir 
Humphry Davy was an authority 
on gases at 20; John Dalton, father 
of chemistry, knew surveying and 
navigation at 11. Galois, mathema-| 
tician, was killed in-a duel at 20. 
Poe, Hugo, Liszt, Byron, Chopin, 


Mrs. Browning, Tennyson, George 
Eliot—the names come  tumbt!ing: 
Goethe writing dialogues at 6, Dick- 
ens doing fiction at 9. 


The 1920 census showed 22,089,212 ; 


are still extant. At -7 he took 
part at sight in a string trio. When 


By 16 he had prod 
thirteen symphonies, two cantatas, 
twenty-four sonatas and many con- 
certos. He died at 35 in poverty. 


Professor A. I. Gates of Teachers 
College, however, has found that 
most of these supernormal have a 


the 
enough turns into the grown-up 
genius, a name for precocity in. it- 
fame. 


children between the ages of 5 and | James 


14; —— 22,089,200 of them 


fancy. The wit of those who be- 
come famous will be remembered. 
There are more school magazines 


than Kiplings. Nevertheless, the 
iprececious of the 


was. 
at 12—but so did Saint-Saéns.: The 


‘Passo | Eric Korngold of the present mod- 


instruction, built a system of geom- 
substantially equivalent to the 


etry 
first book of Euclid, Millais entered 





. | ernist- movement .was hailed as a 


new Mozart at 5—even if his father 
is an influential critic. 

Mozart, however, is the gem of 
them all, and the most frequently 
cited. He played the clavichord at 





4 and minnets he wrote at that age 





date is doubtful—was a B. A. at 
14 and before 20 had run through 
the whole circle of the sciences of 
his period. In his teens he held 
dispute at the College of Navarre 
on any subject, 
The Duke of Mantua made him 


It was Vicenzo, his pupil, The Ad- 
mirable Crichton fell upon. his knee. 
his.sword. Perhaps | 


spitball. But he took the sword and 
ran James Crichton through. 


and “‘ urbane.” 


| acterization Of Tiberius. Mr. 


in ten languages. | i; 





that this parallel forms only. an in- 
cident in the book, and that there 
is in this volume material of ver) 
unusual value in the study of the 
critical analysis of ‘historic sourcés. 
The greater part of it is devoted to 
an examination of the mannefs, 
morals and. religion of the time, 
from. the point of view of a man pos- 
sessed of great common sense who 
also has a knowledge of psychology, 
of the laws of evidence and of 
human nature in all its aspects. 
These qualities, added to Mr. Je- 
rome’s thorough and brilliant schol- 
arliness, give the book its especial 
distinction. It is rare to find a pro- 
fessor so admirably endowed. He 
discusses the. Roman historians in 
the light of modern experience, and 
points out in what respects their 
testimony must be carefully weighed. 
He refers to the known unreliability 
of. eyewitness, to the inaccuracies _ 
of statements based on memory, to ° 
the errors of tradition, to the differ- 
ent significance of words in differ- 
ent ages, to the difference of customs 
and manners, and of the style of 
writing at different periods: He ex- 
that vituperation 


such mioral odium is nothing but the 
rhetorical style of the day, and in 
its.time was considered *‘ facetious ” 
He points out ‘that 

statements 
of Cicero, Tacitus and others are al · 
together unfounded, and were not 


is believed by those who made them. 


* Je- 
rome shows the foibles of the famous 


ciafend: at. caly wos. nn Agvant, but 
was a man of unusual worth and 
high character. He shows .how 
Tacitus, like some of the old -mas- 
ters of painting, was more interested 
in a striking composition of beauti- 
ful color than in the accurate delin- 
eation of the object represented. 
To use beautiful’ ianguage effec- 
‘tively, . 


writes Mr. Jerome of the Roman 
sare NR Yas grates Mi 
regardless of the nature, 
truth of the ideas con 
a which 
Sinent twee eee 


od by it 





ae 


—— reer —— 
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Thirty-Two Orders of Dervishes Described by One of Them as the Only Ecclesiastical Organizations in Islam —J 


By RUTH CORNWALL 


HERE’S two kinds of der- 
vishes,"’ said a sailor from 
the Scorpion, in port at Con- 

_ Stantinople. ‘“*There’s the 
whirlers that spin around on 

their toes all their lives, and there’s 

the howlers that whoop and yell and 

hack themselves with knives and eat 

hot coals and live snakes. Every- 

body goes to see ‘em. It’s supposed 
religious.’’ 


few months later, our ship stopped 
at Adalia and took on as a passenger 
a tall, white-bearded man wrapped 
in a long green robe and wearing a 
high-peaked hat of tan felt. The 
ship’s. officers said he was a whirl- 
ing dervish who mixed his whirling 
with Kemalist politics. 

Next day he paced the deck, ap- 
harently lost in reverie; head bowed, 
green robe wrapped closely about 
him, his fingers busy with a tasseled 
string of amber beads. Finally he 
stopped before me and said, in good 
French, ‘* I see you are reading Am- 
bassador Morgenthau's book.’’ 

It was the beginning of a series of 
conversations that lasted until we 
reached Constantinople. At first I 
avoided ‘any -mention of religion. 
Possibly he might be sensitive about 
being a dervish. Eventually, though, 
we got around to the delicate sub- 
ject, and he displayed the keenest 
interest in the details of Christian 
doctrine, Almost embarrassing me 
with his pertinent questions as to 
the technical differences between the 
various Protestant denominations. 
The reason for his interest became 
clear when he said: 

‘The dervish orders, you know, 
are the nearest approach in Islam to 
the churches of Protestantism. In 
fact, they constitute the only eccle- 
siastical organization in Islam.’’ 


vish, I gathered, is Persian, and 
means ‘the sill of the door,’’ or 
‘* those who beg from door to door.’’ 
The Arabic equivalent is ‘‘ fakir,’’ 
which comes from the saying, ‘’ El 
fakr fakhri’’'—‘' Poverty is my 
Fakirs such as one sees in 


usually 
solitary devotees belonging to no s0- 
ciety. 

There are supposed to be thirty- 
two orders of dervishes, but many 
have vanished or been suppressed, 
and there art sub-orders innumer- 


ourselves ‘of the ecstatic state in 
which the. soul enters the Alem-i- 
misal, or world of dreams, and be- 
comes one with the Creator. 


enly regions.”’ : 

** And that is when. they eat fire 
and serpents?*’ I asked breathlessly. 

“The ritual takes that form with 
only a few orders of dervishes, and 
ja any case it is strictly regulated. 
One sub-order. is allawed to eat only 
giass, another serpents, and so on. 
Certain dervishes spend their entire 
lives contemplating the tip of the 
nose from eighty-four different pos- 
tures. Others roll head over heels 





They represent the spiritual - 
of Mohammedanism, 





Whirling Doctors of Divinity 


“Is there really a meaning at- 
tached to everything you wear? ’’ 

*“ Every detail., Our mantles sym- 
bolize that of the Prophet. Our hats 
resemble the form of the vase in 
which Mahommed’s soul was placed 
in the world of spirits before the 
present world existed. You see these 
terks (gores) in my hat. Each of 
them signifies the abandonment of a 
carnal] sin. The last one is known as 
the ‘terk i terk,’ or abandonment 
of all sin,’’ 

“How does one become a der- 
vish? '’ I asked. 

“ By long apprenticeship. Perhaps 
our order (the Mevievees) has the 
most severe novitiate. The candi- 
date must labor as a lay sorvitor of 
the lowest rank for 1,001 days before 
he can be received, during which 
time he is called the karra.kohals 
(jackal). For one day’s failure he 
has to begin again from the bexin- 
ning. There are particular phrases, 
too, that he must repeat in retire- 
ment hundreds of times a day and 
report to the Sheik of the order the 





all subtle minutiae and associa- 
tions of religion. 

The mosque of the whirling der- 
vishes is in the heart of the Euro- 
pean section of Constantinople, just 
off the Grande Rue de Pera, ‘but un- 
noticed by most of the passers-by. A 
small paved courtyard with a few 

the 


Gome overhead. My. dervish friend 
had urged me to come early encugh 
to watch the very béginning of the 
ceremony, but, as that would have 
meant seven hours of standing, I 
weakly fell into the tourist custom of 
waiting until almost 2 in the after- 
noon before reaching the mosque. ‘I 
wormed my way through a group of 
curious spectators (among em 
many American bluejackets) and 
managed to get a place next to the 
low railing which encircled the cen- 
tral part of the floor. 

Inside the ring, their back against 
the railing, sat a circle of dervishes. 
Heads bowed, eyes. closed and arms 





folded within their robes, they sat 


little bolero jackets, long, full skirts 
of green, white or blue, gathered 
voluminously at the waist, and gir- 
dies of brilliant colors. RF 

After they had filed around per- 
haps a dozen times with slow meas- 
ured pace, the sheik of the order 
stepped forward. One by one the 


him. Then giving two springs in 
front of him to his right, they be- 
gan to revolve slowly on the left 
heel. As they gained momentum 
their long, full skirts rose and stood 
out like umbrellas, revealing their 
bare, emaciated legs. Head thrown 
back, eyes closed, the left hand held 
up as though receiving something 
from above, the right hand out- 
stretched in the attitude of bestow- 
ing, they spun round and round, 
faster and faster yet. It was mar- 
velous that, with their eyes tight 
closed, there was not a single colli- 
sion. 

The explanation that the whirling 
dervishes represent the planetary 





dreams that may have occurred to 
him. They are the same rhrases 


: that the law requires all true der- 


vishes to repeat each day, for it is 

by such invocation of God that the 

breath of man becomes holy and ac- 
” 


quires superior power. 

He felt into a dreamy mood then, 
fingering his amber beads in silence.’ 
He was oblivious of my presence. 

When we reached 








white and 
gaunt faces, spinning eter- 
nally. It seemed that 
any one as intelligent and .well-in- 
formed.as my old friend could be in- 
a in such a ceremony. Yet 


4] 








, We mounted the stains 


prominent position in the circle. 
The ceremony was appa 


divided into several scenes, the first — 


repeating incessantly 
“ Allah” after the sheii 


from aside to side and putting hands 
' The next 
the 


over faces and breasts. 
scene began by repeating 
word, but this time 


and backward. After a quarter of” 
an hour the dervishes rose from the ~ 


floor and formed a circle, 
other. The swaying increased in 
violence and rapidity, now taking @ 
sort of rotating form. The invoca=. 


tion of Allah rose higher and louder, 


The dervishes groaned; they panted, 
bark 


orouna.= clamoring | — 
for the weapons. They seized the. 
red-hot coals with avidity and held 


them between their teeth. 


hilt of the sword until they 

finally drawn it out. -The 

to the floor unconsci 

tenderly covered with his green 
On all sides dervishes were 


all dripping blood and sweat. 
stand it no longer and was 
ing my strength td go, when 
sheik rose from where he 

two red-hot spikes 


EE 


ae a a 


5 


: 
a8 
i 


and ran them into his .: But 
before actually performing the feat 
he motioned and shouted to two der- 
vishes who stood between him and 
his audience to efface themselves so” - 
that we could get full benefit of the ~ 
sight. It was ly the: Arabic- 
equivalent for ‘“‘ Down in front! 
and my horror receded rapidly as I 


I 
a 
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the meaning of the clenched fists, 


the staring eyes and 
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THE WORLD OF ART: Summer Exhibition at Woodstock 


ment. - None of the tags fit. 

cubistic or post-impressionistic, 
Cézannesque or Matissean, 
the old conventions in its own way, 
with something of wit in its unex-} 


Not 
not 


| 


pression exists—a boat putting out 
to sea, women wailing and lament- 


it denies|ing onthe shore, the waves tossed 


| by storm, the sky menacing. “Alan 


Dunn Puts to Sea,"’ is the title. 


pected sallies, but more of serious | Still more salient is the lithograph 


planning and _ consideration. 


The | portrait ef John Carroll.” 


The fine 


longer you observe it the greater | printing is done by Bolton Brown. 


your reward. A group of clearly! 


blocked out houses, brilliant with; Painter” is 


sharp color, against a blue mountain | 
range. Roads below, paths, foliage. | 


* im an “effective decorative design | Dark, 
with stimulating shocks of contrast| slightly contracted 


Henry L. McGee's ** Portrait of a 
here, a painting that 
holds its own with renewed acquain- 
tance—that more than holds its own. 
penetrating in expression, 
and meagre in 


and “change as the pattern develops. | | pose—of whom does it. remind one 
Toward the lower edge of the com-' lif not of a master whose name sim- 
position the’ forms and colors soften } ‘ply could not be spoken in ¢onnec- 


O visit the little Art Gallery at 
Woodstock with any idea of 
appreciation you must harden 
your soft heart. Nature along 
the way has been outrageous, | 

doing all she could to make you im- 
agine a vain thing, to make you be- 
Meve that while you could have her 


color, ignored the obvious, 
ganized the relation of the parts to 
the whole, and put life into a singu- 
larly lifeless fragment of countryside 
landscape. It is reality; not realism, 
a statement of general-truth going 
beyond the sum of specific facts. 
It would be an arresting pieture | 


reor- j 


into an effect of tenderness and 
mystery=a very complicated little 
performance carried through with 
almost complete success, its chief 
defect a crudity in the line of the 
sithouetted his not in harmeny with 
the deep sophistication of the gen- 
eral treatment. 

Still greater sophistication of feel- 
ing in William E. Schumacher's re- 
ligious subjects but less real de=- 
parture‘from the ordinary in the in- 
terpretation which seeks strange- 
ness, or seems to, by way of obvious 
distortions. John Carroll's “ Gae- 
tana,” the best of his figures, thus 
far, the most simply and solidly 
modeled and placed with most au- 
thority. One of his moody, hand- 
some women, not unlike the ‘‘ Medi- 
tation ” Wlustrated in the Woodstock 
Book, but with greater dignity, both 
the weight of the body and its 
muscular resilience suggested. The 
color in the blue shadows with per- 
haps too much of the quality of 

, skimmed watered milik,..carrying its 
poverty with a bravado that fails to 
deceive. Color that keeps you at a 
distance instead of inviting you. 
Yet the whole effect, thanks to the 
admirable modeling and a peculiarly 
sane vision, is inviting. 

George Bellows makes a compe- 
tent illustrative gesture; ‘‘ Introduc- 
ing John L. Sullivan,’’ but it is not 
importaat. 

His better things are in the sec- 

* tion of drawings and lithographs—a 

whirr of line; yet the scene upon | most engaging study for the head of 
which it is based would look to the|“ Anne,’’ with the freshness that 
friendliest vision the quintessence | holds up in lithography while itnever 
of stupidity. So much for ‘what @/ fails to wilt under the blight of oil 
mentally vigorous painter can-do for-| paint; the dramatic ‘' Punchinello in 
his material. the House of Death,” with its beau- 

Andrew Dasburge’s “ Landscape *’| tiful management of light and adroit 
is an excellent example of modern-j disposition of figures; and the fine 


and Landscape. 
By ; 
Charles Rosen. 


there was no need to bother about! anywhere. with its stir of color and! { odified b ti - Hit f which onl im- 
cee dee with her cha Se ended y color sm m v a positive tempera hograph—of . whic only -ome 


you, art was superfluous. Doing all 
she could to put you into the pre- 
Raphaetite 
adoration, draining your mind of its 
boasted interest in creative power 
and intellectual energy. 

Daisies and roses and fields of 
grain, hills and cloud-shadows, a 
west wind, elder-blossoms with their 
double power of intoxication. Why, 
then, pictures and sculptures and 
ties and table-runners? The same 
inclent reason; still the bust out- 
asts the throne, the coin Tiberius, 
and immortality is what we seek. 

fmto the pictures and aculptures, 
sometimes into the tiles and table- 
unners, we succeed in putting 
what more truly is ourselves than 
those living forms of -eurs which 
‘ramp the Woodstock region in 
peautiful. blue shirts and leather 
pveralle. Aside from the fun and 
habor of doing them, there is the 
1int of lastingness in these works 
= —— = brain, of immeasurable 

ch to permanence in a tran- 

nt world. And while they live we 

ive. That may be the secret—it's 
‘ndugh, anyway. 

The exhibition this year is a good 
bné, full of clear thinking and the 
ps that rises to meet new oppor- 
unity. A number of young painters 

4 those established and 

mh as ieaders in the newer 
ments. And there are a num- 
who belong to what all so re- 
has become “ the old school.” 

* is oye not to recognize 
the modern theories of design 

we done for men of strong vi- 
lity who already knew not only 
i¢ use of their tools but the earlier 

ot are 


i picture-making. There 
many examples of this to permit 
* them, 
whose work safways ‘has 
h the precious attribute of en- 
e-construction. “He “has “taken 





mood of sentimental 


1 


tion with a contemporary master- 
piece,. since those who are dead are 
so inhumanly superior to those who 
live that lése majesté lurks in the 
slightest mention of resemblance. 
But what an eye for. Hidden charac- 
ter and what an imperial Taste in 
color! If it were a Doge of Venice 
instead of a Woodstock painter-in a 
high-backed chair before his easel 
we should know what name to put 
to it. - 

On the same wall ts an interesting 
grouping in browns; two paintings 
by Charlies Bateman, a square of 
batik and Alfeo Faggis sculptured 
figure of a child. Mr.. Bateman is 
a young and véry accomplished 
artist who gives the impresison of 
outrunning his thought with his 
facile workmanship. His study of a 
nude figure is the more ambitious 
of the two paintings and al the 

wanted "' adjectives spring to meet 
the cases. Let it go at plastic; cer- 
tainly it is that, but not without a 
certain yeastiness ‘that makes one 
think of kneaded mass innocent of 
interior skeleton and -straps of 
muscle. 

The simpler design of oak leaves 
both attracts and repels by its sim- 
plicity. Nothing eould be more 
agreeable at first glance than the 
leaves themselves until it dawns 
| upon the mind—which has traveled 
| through forests of leaves to get to 
Woodstock—how unlike the person- 
ality of the oak leaf the design be- 
comes under the artist’s indiffer- 
ence to the muscular texture and 
keen boundaries-of the leaf as it is 
in mature. He. has made it en- 
trancinglty fat, but embonpoint is 
not the note. It is admirable to ex- 
aggerate nature, but never to con- 
tradict it. Amd he has contented 
himself with a mechanical raying out 
of the shadows and lights.~ It ts a 
beautiful piece of painting and 
color;. but not a beautiful or vital 
design, and simplicity must throb 
with vitality to be tolerable in art 

Not far from the oak leaves is a 
picture of a small vase of pink flow- 
ers standing on a table covered by 
a red and white checkered cloth. 
This little picture, by Lucile Blanch, 
delicate and free, is an extremely 
bright. adventure. A red picture al- 
ways is difficult to do. without ex- 
cess of heat. Here the light, sil- 
very tone, without lessening the 
purity of the color, saves it from 
assertiveness, and in the background 
is a line of cooling blue. Moreover, 
the tact in combining shapes giyes 
unusual variety to the composition. 
From the geometrical pattern of the 
cloth one goes to the sprigged deco- 
ration of the vase, red on white, a 
piquant design of thin lines, aj 
from this to the -balls of the blos 
som, compact yet fine; then to thi 
larger geometry of the paneled back~ 
ground. i 

Eugene Speicher’s handsome still 
life, a bouquet of Autumn colors, 
would be better without the central 
band of yellow and red which lends 
a kind of bandana commonplace to 
the color scheme. A sprightly bunch 
of black tulips by Eve Watson 

anhacineyed 


Sehutee, 4s an. choice 
~@f subject and is handled with ‘spirit 


“Portrait of a’ Pauiter.” By Heary L. McGee. 


In Wosdtotk Exhibition. 


and good taste. 

“* Iris "’ is hard-on its surroundings, 
the unmitigated purple putting out 
anything less affirmative, but the 
lower part of the. composition has 
real distinction. 


— 


a 





rer 


. simply straightforward, e 


“Japatiese painter, Torajero Watta- 
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or with a freedom 


verything 
set down without malice or favorit- 
ism, and it fs rather surprising that 
the result should be so incisive and 
Ampressive as it is. Her dotted lines 
of marching trees and faithfully 
pondered masses of foliage say 
as much of place and - painter 
as Paul Rohland’s*dim though rich- 
ly modeled hills for Cari Linden's 
stranger *‘ Hills of Ajai." 

“ Spring.” Hondios, 
seems intentionally nalve and is un- 
deniably amusing with its April 


Bianch affirms ‘her} 
talent with her “ Villa Roche-Fieur ” 
with its tall stuecoed houses, irregu< 
jar and varied trees and 
bushes. She has a talent for com- 
bining. interesting shapes without 
stamping the pattern too visibly. 

John F. Carison’s “Sombre Up- 
lands,'" Birge Harrison's ‘Early 
‘Lamplight,” Frank 8. Chase's 
“Woodland Valley” represent artists 
who need neither bush nor introduc- 
tion. There is a composition of 
roofs—modernist—framed in by Au- 
tumn. leaves—premodernist—by a 


nabe, who curiously _mingles the 
modern and the ancient idiom; there 
is a capital self-portrait by Henry 
Mattson, vigorous, direct and dis- 


cerning. 
The sculpture is rewarding. Alfeo 
is the 





pact as Egypt, as exquisite as Fior- 
Some one called it Gothic and 
perhaps it is—to the ig t it 


prance toward the Cubic spirit—a 
most ingeniously developed abstrac- 
tion, missing the abstract by just 
enough to hint at demure sweetness 
and conscious modesty in the head 
emerging from the three-dimensional 
veils. 

There are several other forms of 
art in the exhibition—the old needie- 
work picture revived and renovated 
in Florence Ballin 


though 

book published this year contains an 
essay by Richard Le Gallienne in 
which the history of the place is 
fully and pleasantly told. In outline 


Mr. Whitehead's interest in realiz- 
ing .a Morris dream, follows a 
straight course. 


Ralph Radcliffe Whitehead came’ 


from Oxford, where William Morris 
had inspired him to try and form: an 
association of workers in the arts 
and crafts, who should be -indepen- 
dent although working 
together in healthy and beautiful 


surroundings. He and two friends, - 


Hervey White and Bolton Colt 
Brown, set out from California some 
twenty years ago to find a site. 

While the others went to <he Caro- 
finas, Mr. Brown interrogated the 





Catskills, and presently foind Wood- 
stock. Land was bought ‘on the 


tain where Byrdcliffe now 





Hodging 
painting classes were 





stands; Mr. Whitehead built cot- 
tages, a class studio and an inn for 

craftamen and stufients; 
established ; 
furniture-making and weaving were 


significance 
clauses in the 
Constitution "’ of the association 
“The Art Colony of ‘Wootstork, 


ture, the crafts and applied arts, has 
formed an art association for the 
purpose of bringing together in an 








“It is the purpose of the agsoci 
ation in these exhibitions to give 
free and equal expression to the 

* conservative’ and ‘radical’ ele- 
ments, because it believes a strong 
@ifference of opinion is a sign of 
health and an —_— of long life for 
the colony. * * 

“The Board of —— shall be 


composed of five members of the 


‘radical group’ and five -members 

of the ‘ conservative group.’ "’ 
There is no rustling of angels’ 

wings in the gallery planted squarely 


and conveniently upon the public’ 


highway, and ,murmurs of a divine 
discontent with the other fellow’s 
point of view occasionally are heard, 
but the exhibition speaks for the 
general temper of ygiad sufferance. 
Mr. Le Gailienne puts it sympathet- 


To the Right, 
Portrait of 
Paul Arndt. 


Ernest Tiene. 


To the Left, 
Flowers. 
By 
Lucile Blanch. 


in 


Woodgtock 
Ezhibdition. 


ically : “ Woodstock,"’ he says, 
** has come to represent a real, unaf- 
fected cameraderie of all manner of 
men and women, races, nationali- 
ties and occupations in the various 
arts of life, from those most ancient 
arts of the husbandman that ‘ make 
to the most 


that occasionally make the poor con-| born; 


servative grieve and enforce the 
famitiar truth that beauty is, beyond 
argument, in the eyes of the be- 
holder. As to that, the Woodstock 


is doinggor — 
the interests of that broader and 
richer humanity with which © the 
arts, rather than the mere busi- 
nesses of life, are concerned.’’ 

The mere businesses of life may 
sometimes intrude in their helpful 


; Way, 





this obscurity any bar 





the working together of 
art is the main thing, and so many 
of the Woodstock artists are edu- 
cated beyond the ability: of their 
critics to follow them, as well as 
naturally. gifted far beyond the sim- 
ple endowment of the amateur mind, 
that one looks for rich development 
from the flexible association. 

One of the enterprises that will 
help toward understanding of the 
less-known bers of the ci 
tion is the series of monographs pub- 
lished ‘at Woodstock by William M. 
Fisher“ under the title “ Younger 
Artists Series.” The general imtro- 
duction by Harold Ward. explains 





that most pf the artists to receive’ 


consideration are yourig, and many 
of them known only to.a very few 
interested spectators, ‘but that none 





of them finds either his youth or 


to the one mo- 
tive that inspires his efforts, a mo- 
tive defined as “‘a vivid and dy- 
namic expression of an individuality 
in terms of a plastic medium.” Each 
young creature, that is, tries to 
prove. himself alive and independent 
of forerunners. 

The prefaces to the monographs, 
which consist chiefly of reproduc- 


- tions of the work of the artists, are 


“devoid of even the intention of 
esthetic criticism.’* The man—once 
it is a woman—ts “‘ introduced quiet- 
jy, emphasis beng placed upon such 
traits of character as made him no- 
ticeable to the writer, who as anca- 
server (probably ‘ an observer ‘—the 
book was printed in Germany) was 
as much interested in the human 
being as in the artist that strug- 
gies with idiosyncrasies and _ limi- 
tations.” 

The four monographs already pub- 
lished are given to Ernest Fiene, 
Alexander Brook, Peggy Bacon and 
Yasuo Kuniyoshi. The frontispieces 
are printed in color, and the color is 
surprisingly true to the. originals. 
Throughout the printing is so good 
that the characteristic color is sug- 
gested even in.the black and white 
halftones; especially in Mr. Fiené’s 
work, which has a quiet, almost stub- 
rn; resistance in its color relations 
that prevents any fuzziness of ém- 
pression even with Dernicious. aid of 
a halftone screen. 

William Murrell writes the text for 
the monographs, and of Fiene he 
says in words precisely what the 
pictures themselves say: ** His is an 
essentially visual imagination, but 
one that ‘takes no flights. The fan- 
tastic and the grotesque amuse but 
do not interest him, He is sane, 
in{ tenacious, solid. -He does not evoke, 
he builds. His simplicity is devoid of 
naiveté."’ 

Confronted .with the 4 points of 
Peggy -Bacon he winces: “Her 
characters are all physical or facial 


contortionists; all the subtieties and | 





halftones of human drama are ruth- ; 


lessly sacrificed for broad farce and 
vaudeville-like impersonations. The 
work is all gay in conception «and 
clever in execution, and, as already 
stated, has won the young artist no” 
small measure of recognition. 

But I ask myself: Is this her best 
and ultimately representative work? 
I think not, for excellent though it 
be, it is excellent within limits—and 
the limits are more those of youth 
than of personality. .Mr; Murrell 
finds in her “an at present unex- 
pressed sensitiveness, an unempha- 
sized and latest - potentiality wherehy 
the boisterous laughter of = present 
work will be rep 
and inclusive smile."* Possibly; but 
what is certain is that the avork as 





it- appears in the reproductions is - 


filled with the pathetic, charmm:. 
irritating imitation that no one who 
is young and has great talent ever 
avoids. Some aré clever enough to 
conceal it under a brave show of in- 

viduality, to imitate a spirit and 
temper in a quite personal idiom. 
That is the case with Pi Bacon. 
She.imitates the spirit of her school 
environment. . 

Her husband, ' Alexander Brook, 
approaches from the opposite side. 
His figures, exhibit the distortions 
familiar tn the -work of the mod- 
ernists, elongations, —— 
Ac. Many of the illustrations in 





sais Wak: masdouin” te ee aoc ance 


though he had tried imitation and 
failed. Through the already tradi- 


tional envelope..burns a pure flame - 


of originality, Observe “ The Poet,” 
lank, standing in the open, road, a 


ness and longness, the wiping out of 
detail — al] sufficiently modernist; 
but all uniting with a gentle quality 
in the design to express sensitiveness 
as no one else would express it. Ob- 
serve the ‘‘ Laborer’s Hut,’’ the 
common angular construction, wear- 
ing its tuft of smoke from the chim- 
ney jauntily—tke a feather-on-a stiff 
hat, the lighted windows below in a 
kind of eloquent contrast with the 
dark windows ahove,. in‘ the back- 
ground a leafless tree bringing in 
the sentiment of darkness—who else 
would. have made. poetry of~a little 
subject so arid and plain and feat- 
ureless? Alexander Brook. wears the 
togs of the day with 4n aristocratic 
naturalness. 

Mr. Murrell finds Kuniyoshi Amer- 
ican, “ lese by reason of his techni- 
cal training or subject matter than 
by reason of his free exércige of a 
creative personal 
posed to the conventional traditions 
of his race.’’ But the symmetry of 
his spottings ie that of Japan, his 
treatment of detail is Japanesé, and 
through his innumerable sly jokes 





one hears the childlike laughter of 
his race, 


s 
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Graca Aranha in Quest of the Promised Land 


Drama and Philosophy by the Author 


By ISAAC GOLDBERG 


T was, I believe, that tireless 
Brazilian polemist, Sylvio Ro- 
mero, who wrote that author- 
ship in his country was a 
veritable triumph of mind over 

matter. Surely enough, after dig- 
ging through. his hundreds upon 
hundreds of pages—folk lore, philoso- 
phy, literary criticism, fist fights in 
print and what not else—one is ready 
to grant that Romero’s triumph, if 
not complete, was undoubtedly de- 
cisive. In addition to the disadvan- 
tages of climate and methéd by 
which he was beset he labored 
under a necessity that wears upon 
all writers who seek to interpret a 
minor literature: he had to rewrite 
the story of modern culture for his 
®countrymen, that their own accom- 
plishment might be viewed in the 
proper perspective. 

Since the appearance of his ‘' His. 
tory of Brazilian Literature,’’ how- 
ever, the lot of the Latin-American 
writers, never a sinecure, has under- 
gone a change for the better. A 
few men in the Spanish-speaking re- 
publics, and a few in Portuguese- 
speaking Brazil, are managing to 
earn a livelihood by the pen alone. 
Though consecration still waits upon 
foreign approval, more and more the 
spirit of literary autonomy is evi- 
dent, displaying in some parts—as a 
reaction, no doubt—a marked ten- 
dency toward regionalism. Nor are 
there lacking local Menckens to pro- 
claim the emergence of tongues dis- 
tinct from the language of the 
motherlands. Few Brazilian writers 
are known in France—and it is 
France, not Portugal, to which in- 
tellectual Brazil has long looked for 
leadership—and those few are known 
chiefly to specialists, such as Le- 
besgue, Gahisto, Orban, Marti- 
nenche, or to such curious spirits as 
Anatole France, who must ply his 
oar in every water, and Camille 
Mauclair, whose ivory tower is paved 
with precious stones from all earth's 
distant corners. It was Anatole 
France who presided over the me- 
morial meeting held at the Sorbonne 
in honor of Machado de Assis, on the 
eecasion .of that writer’s death. A 
rare spirit he was, and of France’s 
own brood. It was the self-same 
Anatole who an Graca Aranha’s 

* Chanaan "’ ‘* the great Ameri- 
can novel.’’ (We had forgotten that 
yonder lay another America, south 
of Panama). It was Mauclair who 
welcomed Aranha’s philosophical 
drama ‘‘ Malazarte’’ after its pro- 
duction by Lugné-Poé at the 
Thé&tre de l’Oeuvre, prefixing to the 
printed edition an excellent interpre- 
tation. And, finally, ‘‘ Malazarte ” 
itself was written originally in 
French. 

Graca Aranha is one of the repre- 
sentative personalities of contem- 
porary Brazil. He has played an im- 
portant rdle in the diplomatic life 
of his nation, both at home and 
abroad, yet significantly enough his 
creative writing is free of all refer- 
ence to such temporalities. Though 
no longer a young man, he has been 
received by a considerable portion of 
Brazilian youth as a symbol of their 
aspirations, and this on the strength 
of three books, the first of which, 

“* Chanaan,’’ harks back to 
opening years of the century; the 

Jazarte,’’ is a dozen 
years old; ree third, ‘‘ A Esthetica 
da Vida’ (The Aesthetics of Life), 
a@ collection of essays in which ap- 
pears: Aranha’s philosophy of the 
Great Unconscious, has been out al- 
ready two years. Yet so slow is the 
diffusion of literature in South 
America that this spells virtual nov- 
elty; to this day, in the country of 
its origin, ‘“Chanaan "’ is written of 
—and by ardent it it 
were a new book. As the novel of the 
Brazilian melting-pot it has become 
part of the nation’s spiritual his- 
tory, and therein lies the secret of 
fs continued hold. 

Aranha’s piace in the heart of 
Brazilian youth was but recently sig- 
nalized by the appearance of a 
double number of the ‘‘ Klaxon,”” a 
monthly review of modern art dedi- 
cated almost exclusively to him. 
There was even the reproduction of 
& page of musical score—a mystic 
sextet by the national composer, 
H. Villa-Lobos, for masculine voices, 
saxophone, celesta, violas, harp and 
— in which the voices are di- 

to trill with their . tongues. 
why * —3* 7 Because klaxon 
is a powerful horn. ~Yet there is 











nothing ‘“* Klaxonic’' about Graca 
Aranha—little of the spasmodically 
** modern "’ and the willfully obscure 


that characterizes the efforts of| th 


these youthful admirers. Aranha’s 
style is limpid, melodious, —— 
of even his ‘‘ Aesthetics of Lite 
volume of pleasant, stim’ 

even easy reading. He may at times 
be difficult, but never 

one ts the more ready to believe in 
his visions of beauty, since he con- 
veys the suggestion of them in lan- 


** Chanaan ”’ need be dwelt upon 
but briefly; it has been a few years 
in English and has failed, thus far, 
to find a public. At bottom it is to 
the novel what. ‘‘ Malazarte "’ is to 
the drama and what the “‘ Aesthe- 
tics of Life "’ is to philosophy. Aran- 
ha’s life, in its ideal aspect, is the 





quest of that promised land of his 





first book—a land in which seeker 
and sought, abandoning the pain, 
the terror and the incompleteness 
of their separate identities, merge 
into that vast Unconscious where 
alone dwells true happiness, because 
true, primal unity. There is little of 
the evasively mystic in Aranha, 
however; his philosophy of self-com- 
pletion in the unconscious is not, 
like so many of the ~~ Hindu 
cults, which externally it suggests, 
@n escape from reality. It seeks 
rather to be an enrichment, a beau- 
tifying of life by realizing man’s 
proper place in nature. In ‘* Cha- 
naan ’’ the fusion in the melting pot 
proves incomplete; hence, happiness 
eludes its pursuers. In ‘* Mala- 
zarte” an analogous situation, this 
time between lovers, leads ta that 
separation which to Arahha is al- 
ways grief, for it is the living sym- 
bol of man’s failure to unite with 





drama engrafted upon a figure or 
two of Brazilian folklore. Originally 
a spirit for children to hear of with 
@ delicious tremors of that age 
when fairy tales ring true, he -has 
been elevated by Aranha to the im- 
&| portance of a philosophic symbol. He 
is, in sort,‘a masculine counterpart 
of Queen Mab, the “ fairies’ mid- 
wife,” fond as she of galloping 
‘* o’er a courtier’s nose” or " Tick- 


ling a parson’s nose as a’ lies 
asieep.'’ But he is more. In Mau- 
clair’s words: 


is at the same time a 





ception; he has the rascality of the 
one and the charm of the other. 





He resembles, too, one of his most 
northern brothers, the Flemish 


Til Ulenspiegel. * * * There is 
a Iittle of Mephistopheles in Mala- 
zarte. * * * There is, moreover, 


| @ bit of the Don Juan, not in his 


love affairs, but in 

eee Seem, Sees, Peeents 
simpering maids. * * * 
More 


the tricks he 
and 


world of reality and the world of 
the imagination ; becomes, 
not so much the mouthpiece of the 
dramatist’s views, as the embodi- 
ment of them. He is, 
crudely, Se ee Se 


of ‘‘ Chanaan”’ 


may. And there is Malazarte, un- 
circumscribed by the earthly consid- 
erations that stay Edouard’s hand. 
He is the Nietzschean suitor for this 
Nietzschean maid, who, like him, is 
a philosophic elaboration of a simple 
figure from. Brazilian folklore, the 
**mae d’agua’’ or water sprite of 
popular legend.. Only these natures, 
of social 
artifice, may find a union that is 


his pilgrims to Cytherea. All these 
islands, perhaps, are but a single 
one, whither * * * Malazarte and 
Dyonisia sail their way, turning 





their backs upon life—while our con- 


scious mind, burdened by all the 
sadness of pursued by the 
lamenting ancient chorus of family 
and society, gazes at them from the 


and which might make a paradise of 
the world. * * * The torment of 
my life is to feel the uselessness. of 
all effort. And as to this patrimony, 
I really don’t see how I could save 
it. The burden of the past is so 
heavy!’’ To Malazarte’s great cen- 
tral question he can but oppose his 





sponsible for the evils that come 
only from their — wretchedn 


baleful. 
who alter things, who blast the 


hopes of these caitiff lives! 


Yonder we are one with all ex- 


istence. My com are like 
sheer and 
and the are like men of the 
sea, . meditative. 
At times, in the light, upon the 
sea, the skiffs resemble 
birds, and swans 


and one 
that they were skiffs. 


In Malazarte, Dyonisia beholds the 


would say 


It is in vain, however, that he 
asks, ‘‘ Oh, when shall we truly be- 
come the simple expressions of life?” 


strangie 
from the past 
away and the future that they can- 
not win. “All is separation and 
gri — 
“ Malazarte "’ is the Aranha phi- 
losophy -written in people instead of 


upon the stagé. It is not, as it 
|might today so easily have 

an “ ** work; it reads 
with crystalline > its action 





~~ — — 
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Motorists and Their Manners—-Mostly Bad 


Lamenting the Passing 
of the Era of — 
Good Feeling Among 


‘Travelers 


OW.that Summer is laying its 
hot hands upon the city 
dwellers and at the same 
time whispering seductively 

~ of eool country places, the 


roads which stretch e 
from New York are black with motor 
cars..when Sundays and holidays 


the stuffy cobwebs out of his town- 
tired ‘mind. 
Blame for all sorts of evils has 


of friendliness toward their fellow- 
‘sojourners upon the public high- 
highways. If Chaucer had lived to- 
day he would have had a hard time 
prevailing upon the auto drivers to 
stop long enough to listen to even 
one traveler's tale. There is no bond 
pathy, no interchange of salutation as 
they meet each other. The 
of the motor car has reduced the 
contact of passersby to a momen- 
tary flash. There is no time for 
friendly overtures as one car dashes 
by another. We cannot expect the 
man at the, wheel of-a sixty-power 
motor to be as pleasantly chatty as 
the driver of a single ambling old 
Dobbin. 
in the dear, dead days of friendli- 
the drivers of -horse-drawn 


acquainted with the other travelere 
he “met, and naturally disposed to 
affability. 

The farmer in his mud-spattered 
wagon uvdded genially as he rattled 
past a ‘neighbor's wife on her way 
to market to sell her butter and 


ané reared and tried to bolt whén- 
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“Even the kindliest people adopt the uncharitable automobile manner.” 


their unfriendliness to- 


} increasing 
ward the unsuspecting cause of their 


discomfort. 

In the timid driver's car sits his 
plump wife and his several children. 
They are complacently enjoying 
their leisurely progress, having 
never experienced the pleasures of 
more rapid travel. The father grips 
the wheel with tense hands, and 
there is an anxious look in his eyes. 
Very occasionally he is stirred to. ad- 
venturous speed. As he gingerly 
steps on the accelerator his young 
son beside him squeals with excite- 
ment: 

** Look, Daddy, we're going eigh- 
teen miles an hour! ’’ 

When a gap in the opposing traf- 


| fic allows the faster drivers to leap 


past him impatiently, they bestow 
contemptuous : upon the 
slow-moving vehicle. The plump 
wife and the children, quick te re- 


feur and bearing two or three pom- 
pous middle-aged folk 
arouses the animus of the other mo- 





torists. -It has a supercilious, inso- 

lent way of sailing past and of turn- 
ing in ahead as if it questioned the 
right of other cars to be upon the 
road at all. It is the attitude of the 
Professional toward the amateur. 
The chauffeur takes no pleasure in 
Tambling along the way. Driving is 
his business, and other drivers are 
competitors to be treated mercilessly 
or amateurs to be contemptuously 
ignored. 

The callous manner of the profes- 
sional often arouses 
automobile owner's fighting blood. 
He may pursue the gleaming giant 
car for miles, finally spurting ahead 
of it, iy 
cut-out open. The perfect chauffeur 
will’ remain coldly indifferent to this 
proceeding, merely waiting his 
chance for a coup d’état at a corner 
or on a hill when the indignant mo- 
torist may be caught off his guard. 

A fast car full of young 
people nearly always meets with the 
disapproval of fellow-travelers. If it 
be a brilliant sport. model with brigtt 
barrel headlights and other accoutre- 
ments de iuxe the disapprobation, 
fired by envy, is-even greater. And 
if the bold youngsters fall into the 
Clutches of a motor 
cop the other travelers can hardly 





Nordica’s Counsel to Singers 


LILLIAN NORDICA’S HINTS _ TO 
—— 


New York: 


book, since it offers for, the 
benefit of students of singing 
the afivice and counsel evolved out 
of the hard work and success of one 
of the great singers of her time, and 
reserves the only record that 
exists of her personal life during the 
days of her training and early suc- 


transcribing very well indeed, and 
the volume is interesting and weil 
worth while on both its personal and 

its artistic sides. - 
Over half the book is filled with 
Nordica’s advice to students of sing- 
Mr.. Armstrong explains that 





|‘ Great discipline, from early years, 





4 


the manuscript in this volume... A 
bijef: account of her life and these 


of the ‘‘ Hints” she speaks with 
the greatest appreciation of the re- 
ward of the singer and says that 


is required of all who would become 


the| ors. 





** 1-told-you-so ” 


greater the opportunity for 
friendliness between excursionists 
the more awful antagonism in- 
creases. Two cars stop simultan- 
eously at the top of a hill.to admire 
the view. Invariatily each party re- 
sents the presence of the other or at 
least is bored by it. The grandeur 
of the hills and the grace of the river 
seem to the automobilist to be les- 
sened by the participation of: strang- 


A sentimental lady sitting in up- 
holstered dignity in the tonneau of a 
Packard utters gushing pious praise 
ef God's diwork and hears a 
snicker from the youthful occupants 
of the neighboring auto who have 
irreverently listened to her pane- 
gyrics. She does not hide her dis- 
dain of the unappreciative .upstarts. 
Her snort of rage and her haughty 


instinct is so strong in man that not 
do hundreds of drivers follow 
along a popular highway, 

a dozen er more families 

p under a single shady tree for 


arrange themselves, each with hos- 
tile backs toward every other picnic. — 

rious glances may be cast over 
shoulders, but there is seldom any 
interchange of conversation, seldom 


, even a smile. 
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Interesting Volumes From Sarah Bernhardt’s Library 


The library of Sarah Bernhardt has recently been sold at auction. Aside from the intrinsic value 
of the books, there is attached to this collection a historic interest in the dedications written by i 
Mme. Bernhardi’s literary contemporaries. Hl 


Laradt Bviatharnd te 


——— ee as 


RUY BLAS 


meawe 7 


Victor Hugo—Sarah Bernhardt played the Queen in Victor Hugo's 
“ Ruy Blas” in February, 1872. As a souvenir he sent her a copy of 
the play inscribed: “ At the feet of Madame Sarah Bernhardt, Victor 


Hugo.” 





Alexander Dumas, Fils—The dedication the younger Dumas wrote on 
Bernhardt's copy of “L’Etrangére” represents the close of an incident 
of 1876 that nearly became open war between the author and the 
actress. From this came his inscription: “To Mile. Sarah Bernhardt, 
with the infinite excuses, gratitude and compliments of the author, 

A. Dumas, Fils.” 4 
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* L’Aiglon,” the title role of which she created in her own theatre in 1900. { 
A free tramlation of his verse of dedication is: “And once more 5 | 
*L’Aign” is a mere book! Here it is, Madame; it hee only leaves Comsoue:-Aane ds Meallive meubee-of: the Salijen 4 
— now, and must regret its wings—the wings it had when you, Sarah, lent it Academy, and the foremost woman poet of modern i 
: w ° those of your soul. Edmond Rostand.” France, signed « copy of her “Eblouissements” as fol- i 
Ovcar Wilde, whose “ Salome” Bernhardt created, sent lows: “To Madame Sarah Bernhardt, whose lyric fire f 


and divine voice give life ‘to the poets—in profound ad- 
_ miration, Anna de Noailles.” 


her from London a volume of his ‘poems, dedicated: 
“To Sarah Bernhardt, homage from Oscar Wilde. How 
beautiful Princess Salome is tonight.” 
2 , 





ee — 
Emile Zola sent Mme. Bernhardt his “ Nana” with the simple dedi- Gabriel D*Annunzico—On a copy of his ; 
cation: “To Sarah Bersherdt—her devoted Emile Zole.” “Videges eux Rochers,”. Gabriel. d’ Aununzio 4 
! quoted a passage from Theocritus. Here the 
Facsimiles from Seven Arts Syndicate, authorized by lips of Bernhardt are hailed as a touchstone 
Maurice Beruhardt. of literary’ art. 
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SHELLEY’S SISTER-IN-LAW ELIZA WITH TWO HOPEFULS, LIKE THE POOR, ALWAYS WITH HIM 


LONELY FURROW. By Maud Diver. 
New York: The Houghton Mifflin 
pany. 50. 


ATRIMONIAL misfits are 
» almost as numerous in fic- 
tion as they are in real life, 
and their stories, when. well 
handled, are invariably in- 
teresting. ° Very well handled, in- 
deed, is Maud Diver’s account of the 
mismated lives of Colonel Ian Kaye 
Challoner, of the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice, and his wife, Edyth. Colonel 
Challoner was one of those English- 
men who are really and whole- 
heartedly devoted to the service of 
the empire, and especially of India; 
a reserved, shy, lonely, courageous 
man, with a keen mind and the sen- 
sitive discrimination of a poet; imagi- 
native, quick to see and to appreci- 
_ ate beauty in nature, quick to un- 
derstand and to sympathize; a lover 
of the untrodden ways, who had 
been fated to travel always along 
more or less well-beaten paths. 
And it was these same well-beaten 
paths that Edyth loved. She was 
utterly unimaginative; she had no 
understanding, no feeling for natural 
beauty: ‘“‘ Mountains meant little 
more to her than steep paths and 





disliked India, its violences and ex- 
tremes; especially disliked those in 
whose service her husband spent 
himself, and whom she called ‘‘ na- 
tives.’’ Hers was for the most part 
a negative nature, and though she 
passionately loved her -children—all 
but one—it was with a love which 
desired their dependence, and was 
best satisfied while they were very 

. Yet for all her obtuseness, her 
worship of correctness and conven- 
tion, there was more than a little 
good in her. As Challoner once re- 
flected: ‘‘ A thoroughly good wife 
she might have been * * * for a dif- 
ferent sort of man.”’ Her character 
is well drawn; clearly, and without 
exaggeration. 
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Latest Works of Fiction 


which real life too often leaves 
tightly fastened. Yet it is in some 
ways more satisfactory than such 
conclusions usully are, and the. book 
and ‘its characters are never permit- 
ted to slump from the high level 
upon which both are placed at the 
beginning. Colonel Challoner is a 
very likable, manly hero, and Van- 
essa Vane an appealing heroine, 
while the relation between them is 
delicately and dexterously developed, 
with none of those lapses from good 
taste so often found in the fiction 
of the triangle. 
. About this intimate, personal dra- 
ma moves the larger, perhaps more 
tragic one of modern, post-war In- 
dia, ‘“ where the disloyal few perse- 
cute with impunity the loyal many, 
who will neither agitate nor non- 
co-operate—a tale of ostracism and 
boycott in ways that only the East- 
ern can conceive,” and such horrors 
* plage as that which happened 
the Finlays’ bungalow, horrors 
— ** would. have been. unthink- 
able ten or twelve years ago,” 
there at Peshawur. These 
however, are but lightly touched on, 
and there are many vivid sketches 
of life as it is lived by Anglo-In- 
dians, from the amenities of the 
Residency to the scorching night- 
mare of the plains during the hot 
weather. Northern India; the Kailas 


‘melodrama in initiating his situation, 
and has resolved it simply and in- 
evitably, though with a touch of ir- 
reality. His, too, is the servant girl 
who has been seduced and left to 
bear her burden alone. There the 
analogy stops. instead of weltering 
in moral degradation and social ob- 
liquy, Mr. Johns gives his ruined 
girl an exaltation of fulfillment and 
a rare, singing peacefulness.. It is 
in the daughter that the delayed 
retribution comes to focus, and it is 
the daughter who lends herself to the 
moral grandeur of sacrifice. The 
daughter, Moira, has been adopted 
by a wealthy woman in whose home 
the true mother is a servant, and 
does not learn of her parentage until 
she is 20 years old. Moira immedi- 
ately leaves her comfortable Middle 
Western home and comes to New 
York City.. Mr. Johns strains cre- 
dence somewhat in his contrivance 
for the discovery to Moira of the 
secret of her parentage. 


father in the course of time, 
father who has never seen her and 
does not know of her existence. Mr. 
Johns’s treatment of the father, Pot- 
ter Osprey, Guy Plummer 
in ** West of the Water Tower.’’ 

In bringing father and daughter 
together and revealing them to each 
other, Mr. Johns indulges in the 





Tange that divides Western Thibet 
from Central Asia; the thrill of the 
romantic border; the beauties of 
Kashmir; Bombay: the Gulmarg 
Residency on the ridge above the 


Moira establishes contact with her | 


bell, and he wrote sadly to a brother 
in the cloth: ‘“ The town goes its 
own ways; the Church goes hers."’ 
Mr. Powys does not insist that there 
iz not a better God. Merely he shows 
us the God with whom the people of 
bucolic Dorset—and, by inference, 
the people of the essen- 
tially concerned. How they can be 
made to hear the church bells he 
does not inquire. His job is done 
when he has shown us things as he 
sees them. His conclusion is that if 
there be an ennobling God who 


His claims have not yet been pre- 
sented to His advantage in one par- 
ticular corner of the world. 

At least, we think that is what 
Mr. Powys is getting at, though we 


these 
so in- 
» that he 


the cloud-ridden sky above Madder 
and as deep as. nature. ; 
The publisher says: “ They will 
jar the most sophisticated reader.”’ 
Surely they will. And the heart of 


called by him Fraternity, whose lit- 
tle dramas he chronicles with rare 
insight and sympathy. 

Of these, the two dog stories, 
“Old “Tantrybogus*’ and “‘ Mine 
Enemy’s Dog,’ stand out in one’s 
memory and seem destined to remain 
there as much by the charm of the 
telling as the interest of the inci- 
dents they record. If Johnny Dree 
in the title story, ‘‘ Thrifty Stock,"’ 
learned much from watching his ap- 
ple trees grow, Mr. Williams him- 
self, —— for his 


lift men out of their carnal natures | ben 


their psychology to such an extent. 
that they live and move and have an 
actual being. The best-known story 
in the book, “ They Grind Exceed- 
ing Small,"" though of considerable 
artistic merit, leaves one cold. This , 
reappeared in the O. Henry Memo- 
rial Collection for 1919, and concerns 
the just retribution meted out by: the 
mills of the gods to the miserly old 
money lender, Hazen Kinch—the 
name itself is an inspiration. In 
following all the approved rules, it 
might well serve as a model short 
story. But it has about it the in- 
evitability of a formal garden and 
lacks the author's usual ‘savor. 

True humor and true tragedy, 
never very far apart in real life, keep 
well together through one of the 








license of coincidence that is more 
readily forgiven in the poet than in 
the novelist. That does not render 
the tragedy in the resolution of the 


THE LEFT LEG. Ports. 
New York; tired 4. —— 


ERTAINLY T. F. Powys's tales 


Close under the shadows 
spires. 

One village rector saw dimly, in- 
deed, and turned reformer. ‘* He be- 
came more filled with zeal than 


of their 


choir to turn to the east when the 
Belief was being said.” But even 
after that none but old women would 





answer the dull peal of his church 


< ae A gree and Other Stories. 
By Wiliams. New 


Martin Luther. He compelled the] 


that reader will be strangely moved 
and melted in spite of his worldly 
wisdom. 


THRIFTY STOCK 


York: 
P"Dutton 2 Oo $2. 


short story writer’s work for 


¢ 


fli 








most striking stories of the urban 


group, “‘ The Man Who Looked Like 
Edison.’’ The history of Ernie Bud- 
der, garage assistant, who rose -to 
peaks of inventive aspiration at the 
mere suggestion of personal resem- 
blance and then suffered disillusion- 
ment, makes.a real human docu- 
ment. Much of the fine spirit of 
self-sacrifice and eal -patriotism — 
which the early days of the great 
war 


this tale of old Eph, the darky street 
musician who *‘‘ does his bit.” In 
his: homily on the short: story at the 
end of his collection, Mr. Williams 
gives the writer's ideal as ‘‘ brevity, 
interest, form and clarity.’” His 


it 


: 
; 
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A Hair Shirt and the 
Robes of Justice 


Contrasting Humor in Two Books of Essays 


HUNTING A HAIR SHIRT AND 
OTHER pg fg ‘ADVEN- 
TURES. Aline Kilmer. 

8. New Vek: ery George H. 
Company. $1.50. 


WHAT THE JUDGE THOUGHT. 4 
Judge Edward Abbott Parry. 
New York Alfred A. 


Krnop/. w. 
‘TO one will find in any list of 
philosophers the name of 

Aline Kilmer, the widow of 

Joyce Kilmer, soldier and 

poet, herself a poet of 

no smal) attainments. Mrs. Kilmer 
is not a philosopher according to any 
definition of that science, art or in- 
dustry—whichever it may be. But 
Mrs. Kilmer understands well what 
would have been caned in the state- 
lier phraseology of the eighteenth 
century ** the uses of philosophy..’ 
And the primary use of philosophy— 
perhaps its sole use—is that it at- 
pts tor ile man with his en- 
vironment, his mental, moral and 
Some philos- 





spiritual environment. 
ophers may find fault with this def- 
inition, -but they will have difficulty 
in demolishing it. And in view of 
this difficulty, by a process of. in- 
verse reasoning, Aline Kilmer is a 
philosopher. The ultimate use and 
genial achievement of her Jittle book, 
“ Huotiog a Hair Shirt and Other 
Sptrituet Adventures,” is the degree 
to which it accumptishes this most 
necesexary of reconciliativns. 
The «rrvys have a still further 
merit; }tke the sugar-coated pills of 
the homeopathr, they make bitter 
medicine paletante. It ts hot a pala- 
table theught tnat all of us need the 
hair ebift to keep us in the proper 
mood of humitity. Herce Mrs. Kil- 
mer’s @evovery that the article is 
not to be sought at any department 
store, thar it ix pot to be hed from 
the clothter or the drezsmaker, is 
comfurting. Neverthelerr, she con- 
trives to leave with us the conviction 
that we shovid acquire one somehow, 
somewhere, as sven ay porsible; for, 
in ber de‘ghtfuRy whimsical way, 
she hed driven home the conviction 
that our ego is exdly in need of this 
monkivh lastrument of mortification. 
But if Mrs. Kitiner preaches mor- 
tification of the spirit, in one way 
or another, in each of the eleven 
short beimlliez, it is not te be sup- 
posed that her book is a volume of 
sermens—fer frum it. Her pub- 
lishers cali the output “ easays,’’ but 
her own  designation—mark 
** pleces,’" a truer 
classification. ‘The dedication is most 
fittingly to Aesculapius, the father 
of medicine. And her little ‘* pieceg’”’ 
are very healing—they are haim for 
tired nerves. 


Teke, for instance, the ‘disquisition “ 


on “ Hope."’ Let us abandon hope, 
say& the author in effect. Espe- 
cially, let us bring up our children, 
if we have any, without hope. 
Why? Because all the trouble we 
bring upyn ourselves is due to our 


pernicious habit of living in the hope}. 


that life is going to turn out as. we 
expect. And since it never does, 
‘the disappointment is due, nvt to 
any scurvy triek life bas played on 
us, but to our hope of something 
different. However, our charming 
sophist pursues her ingenious way 
sti! further: 

The most serious charge 1. have 
to bring against hope is that it 
leads.to spiritual ion and 
moral degeneration. 
you readily take to low courses 
that in a proper state of h 
ness you never \ 
Without hope it is comparatively 
easy to be reckless of conse- 
, quences in the pursuit of right. 
Hope, even more t conscience, 
makes cowards of us all. ~ 
Another shibboleth which Aline 
Kilmer destroys utterly is the an- 
Gient: doctrine that babies are help- 
lees. Those that. are helpless, as 
she succinctly proves, are the adults. 
Moreover, as. she. points out, the 

~ adults are well aware of the fact, but 
there is a tacit conspiracy to keep 
alive the fallacy, otherwise the chil- 
dren would. learn their power, which 
would. mean a speedy end to adult 
rule. This book, therefore, is to be 
closely guarded from the children. 

The author attains her greatest 
flight of hunfor when she comes to 
discuss economy; and her $200. ico 
box, so elegant that the piano was 
the only other: piece of furniture 
suitable to consort with it, which 


_ its) 


ultimately necessitated the butiding 


105 | Of a new house that it might be 


properly domiciled! We all have 
heard of being poor on $10,060 a 
year. And Mrs. Kilmer shows how 
subtly such poverty can be brought 
about, even if the refrigerator was, 
as we suspect, a figment of the 
imagination, a sort of mental aurora 
borealis. 

Mrs. Kilmer is something of a 
mathematician, too; at least, she has 
something to say bout ‘* Relativ- 
ity’; a psychologist, for she dis- 
sertates on the emotions, and a 
searcher of the occult when she 
turns to ‘‘ Ghoulies and Ghaisties.’’ 
She takes up legal cudgeis in defense 
of Bluebeard, and exposes Fatims 
for the sncak that she was. Mrs. 
Kilmer has the: true Irish touch, 
mingling sense and nonsense in inim- 
itable fashion. Moreover, she has a 
hospitality that is most flattering. 
The reader is welcomed into her 
heme, as it were; her childreh romp 
through the pages; her neighbors 
drift in and out through the door, 
and we meet gentle Father Agrippa 
at her dinner table. As a Summer 
guest this little book should find a 
ready welcome; and it is recom- 
mended to those serious-minded per- 
sons who not long ago were search- 
ing for the ten books they would 
wish to have by them on the desert 
island on which they expected soon 
to be.cast away. Since it is to be as- 
sumed that heaven will provide food 
and drink on this island, and that 
clothes will be unnecessary, the only 
requirement would be entertainment. 
“* Hunting a Hair Shirt "’ is genuine- 
ly entertaining. 

Another book for the desert island 
luggage kit is ‘*‘ What the Judge 
Thought,”"’ by the English Judge 
Edwanl Abbott Parry. -The humor 
of this book is of a more rebustious 
kind than is Mrs, Kilmer’s, hence 
the entertainment is more. positive. 


to roar aloud when Mrs. Kilmer 
makes him only smile, or, at most, 
chuckle. On the other hand, the 
jurist has set himself an 
casier task, for the humor of his 
book is mainly the hamor of others 
and not his own. The Judge is a 
retailer rather than a manufacturer 
—but he retails good goods. 
In part ‘‘ What the Judge 
Thought ’’ is a collection of short 


Judge Parry will cause the reader] 
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phies of the. subject’s mind, event: ' 
heing secondary. Thus, when Judge 
Parry writes of Abraham Lincoln, 
of Rutus Choate, of Daniel O’Con- 
nell, of William Henry Seward, he 
assumes knowledge of the principal 
facts of the man’s: life, and concen- 
trates with legal directness on those 
incidents in his career, those quali- 
ties of mind and character, which 
gave the man the uniqueness which 
was peculiarly his own and set him 
apart from other men. ‘The legal 
training of the author is everywhere 
apparent. He holds a brief, as it! 
were, for the man he is discussing, 
wins his case, and has done, For in- 
stance, he establishes, once and for 
all, by analysis, narrative and anec- 
dote, how O’Connell came to be the 
beloved “** Counselor ”’ of the Irish 
people; how Seward, through his 
defense of the idiot negro slayer 
Freeman, arguing without a_ re- 
tainer in the face of hostile demon- 
stration, finally so won the respect 
of his townsmen that they carved 
above his grave the words he desired 
there: “ He was faithful.”’ 
_Yet if Judge Parry's biographical 
are able, it is as a 
raconteur that he shines. And he 
finds, above all, in the anecdotes of 
Sir William Henry (Justice) Maule 
fit subject of his skill. Judge Parry 
concerns himself not a bit with 
Maule’s life, he cuts loose, from biog- 
raphy, and devotes his pages to a 
reteHing of “the caustic utterances 
which made Sir William feared and/ 
| hated alike by prosecution and de- 
fense. The Court has an opportunity 
to slay with his tongue which is de- 











biographies; but they are biogra-* nied to other human beings, and Jus- 


tice Maule made free with his pre- 
rogative. The @ccount is good read- 
ing, albeit the reader is thankful not 
to have come within range of 
“Maule’s shafts. 

On’one occasion the jury found 
the prisoner guilty of murder. The 
prisoner was asked by Maule if he 
had anything to say as to why sen- 
teice should not be passed on him, 
whereupon the former astonished 
every one by shouting, ‘‘ May God 
strike me dead if I did it! "’ 

e was silence in the court 
room for several minutes; then 
Maule spoke: 

Prisoner at the bar, as Provi- 
dence has not seen fit to —— 
in your case, it now 
duty to a upon you the 
sentence of death 





The perpetrator of an atrocious 
murder may or may not be worthy of | 
pity, but, as Judge Parry comments, 
although a great humorist might, un - 
der the. circumstances, think of the 
jest, he would, for his own sake at 
ieast, refrain from uttering it. 

On*another occasion a witness who 
had clearly been lying from first to 
last exclaimed, at a. rebuke from 
Maule: “ My Lord, you may be- 
Heve ‘me or not, but I have stated 
not a word that is false, for I have 
been wedded to truth from infancy.’’ 

To which the witty Judge replied: 


“* Very likely. But the question is, 
how long have you been a wid- 
ower? ”’ 


And how. ome envies Maule the 
opportunity and the position which 
enabled him to finish off an equal 
as he did on an occasion when a 





Lord Chief Justice opened a case in 


the Court of Appeals by inveighing 
against a law which permitted him 
to be bothered by having the case 
come up at all. Maule listened pa- 
tiently, and when the Chief Justice 
had concluded, quietly said: 

The question of what the law 
ought te be having now been 
amply discussed by my Lord, I - 
shall now, for my part, consider 
what it really is. 

Although speaking less often in 
the first person, Judge Parry is no 
mean wit himself. His paper con- 
cerning “‘ Jumbo in Chancery "’ and - 
his solemnly argued skit. on ‘“ The 
Law of the Lost Golf Ball’’ are 
vastly amusing, and the latter is 
recommended to. the legions of 
golfers who have long wished to 
have legal pronouncement on’ this 
,important matter. His conclusions 
on the psychology of perjury, based 
on many years of observation .of 
withesses, assume legal importance. 
The book includes also three or four 
other essays of interest to the tegal 


| profession. There is a graceful trib- 


ute, in which sound advice is tact- 
fully interwoven, to the Portias of 
the future. And students of char- 
acter as well as critics of art will 
find highly instructive Judge Parry’s 
account of the famous suit for libel 
brought by Whistler against Ruskin. 
The main facts in this case have 
long been common knowledge, but 
Judge Parry prints. documents not 


page 
It is a unique book. 





MOTION PICTURES IN EDUCA- 
TION: A Practical Handbook for 
Users of Visual Aide. By Don 
Carlos Billig and Laura Tharnbor- 
ough. Introduction by Philander 
. Claston. I} 284 pages. 
New York: The Thomas Y. Crowell 

Company. $2.50. 

ERHAPS this book will be a 
gieam in the darkness for those 
who look upon the motion pic- 

ture and its stupendous. vogue with 
disapproval. For it tells how the sil- 
ver screen can be used with profit 
to the intellect, without deleterious 
influence upon mind or morals and 
a minimum of injurious effect on 
the body, and be, at the same time. 
a means of sane enjoyment. Modern 


‘| civilization shows no other develop. 


ment that equals the astoundin: 
growth in the last fifteen years of 
the motion picture industry and the 
Popularity of the movie. That its 
sinister effects, both immediately 
evident and more remote, are many 
and deplorabie is not denied by any 
thinking person. But it is charac- 
teristic of humanity that when it be- 
gins to poison itself—or, rather, 
when it discovers that it ix poison- 
ing: itself—it hunts around for an 
antidote, or ingeniously finds some 
way of extracting the poison. from 
whatever is working the injury. So 
now there are not lacking many and 
vigorous schemes and efforts to make 
the moving picture less harmful and 


none of its legitimately pleasurable 
features. 

So much nonsense has been writ- 
ten ahout one of these schemes, that 


purposes, 





that a good many people 


more beneficial while taking from it 


of using the film for educational | in 


have begun to feel that it may prove 
to be almost as harmful in the end 
as the purely theatrical movie. All 
such doubters will find welcome re- 
assurance in this sane, practical, in- 
formed volume iby Mr. . Ellis and 
Miss Thornbwrough. And any one 
who wants te venture into the ex- 


— — and teihersy wie vue centuries ago gave the world its first 


periment of using films that will 
enlighten while they entertain, that 
wilt appeal to the intelligence, as 
well ag to the emotions, that will 
broaden, uplift and invigorate the 
mental powers instead. of joining 
forces with the powers of intellec- 





THE DEBT ETE HAL. By J 
— ——— Fae 


i 


title “the eternal debt which 


p* FINLEY means by this 
maturity owes to children and 


also to give it all possible education 
and training of mental faculties and 
to nourish and encourage its spiri- 
tual Counseling how all 
this is to be done, he takes up in 
successive chapters sich phases of 
the subject as the home life of the 
child, its play and recreation, its 
health, child labor, children and 
echools, the child and the church, 
and children in need of special care. 


practical 
also by the frequent ——— it gives 
of measures and for the 
training of children, individually or 
groups, mentally, morally, spiri- 
tually and physically which have 





| ch of Tous a Home Mis-: 
Movement. 75 cents. 





“The Debt Eternal 


been..tried. out with good. results. 
Throughout the work runs a strong 


to mankind and on its possible 


achievements for the betterment of | and 


the world, a subject that the author 
believes 


another indication of the very great 
importance the early years of human 
life have begun to assume in the 
thought of those scientists who busy 
themselves with the human body 
and the human race. Never before 
have so many books been published 
about the age of childhood and ado- 
lescence as since the World War. It 
is the peculiar advantage, for the 


into popular form an immense 


Use of the Motion Picture in Education 


in. it all the information and coun- 
sel he needs. 

For the work is remarkably thor- 
oughgoing. It opens with a short 
survey of the development, of the 
pictorial idea in .education, from the 
days of Comenius, who almost four 


Mustrated textbook to the present 
time. Then there follows a detailed 
account of the growth and develop- 
ment of the use of moving pictures 
for instructional purposes in the . 
United States. Quite judicially the 

authors next take up the objections 
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Books and Authors 


E Gentleman with a Duster,” 

who. wrote “ The Mirrors of 
Downing Street,’’ is the au- 

thor of “ Seven Ages,"’ which 

Putnam schedules for mid- 

’ July publication. “Seven Ages "’ 
bears the subtitle, “‘ A Narrative of 
the Human Mind.” It is a history 
of the progress of human thought. 
Jesus, Augus- 


. tine, Erasmus, Cromwell and Wesley | 


are the thinkers who typify the 
seven ages referred to in the title 
of the book. 


Newman Levy, who _ sometimes 
writes under the nom de plume 
* Flaccus,”’ is the author of a series 
of burlesque poems which Knopf is 
to publish in the Fall under the title, 
“Opera Guyed.”’ The book will be 
illustrated by Rea Irwin. 

A new edition of Theodore Drei- 
ser’s “ The Genius * will be brought 
out in August by Boni & Liveright. 


“The Alaskan” is the title of the 
new James Oliver Curwood novel 
which the Beok Cor- 
poration ‘will bring out early in Au- 
gust. 


Lewis Claflin Breed has made a 
compilation of ‘‘ The Opinions and 
Reflections of Napoléon,”’ which will 
be published soon by the Four Seas 
Company, Boston. The contents are 
classified to subjects, and 
there is a copious index. The first 
edition of the book will be limited to 
2,000 numbered copies. 


The Catalonian Cultural Commit- 
tee (Comite Cultural Catala de Nueva 
York) ‘has presented to several of 
the leading public libraries and uni- 
versity libraries of this country 
copies of Lucretius’s ‘ De Rerum 
Natura,’’ translated into Catalan 
with the Latin text on opposite 
pages. This is the first of the series 
of Latin. and Greek classics now 
-being edited in Barcelona under the 
auspices of the Bernat Metge 
Foundation. “Romeo and Juliet,” 
“ Hamlet,” “ Coriolanus *’ and other 
Shakespearean plays have been ren- 
dered into Catalan verse by Morera 
Galicia. : 


“* Bologna "’ is the latest addition 
to the Mediaeval Towns Series pub- 
lished by Dutton. It is the work 
of Alethea Wiel and is Mlustrated 


with line drawings by Margarite’ 


Janes. Like the other books of the 
series, “‘ Bologna *’ endeavors to in- 

the spirit af the town with 
which it deals and to show how that 
spirit has influenced the city 
throughout its history. 


That intrepid explorer, Dr. Walter 
E. Traprock, it appears, is equally 
at home on land or at, sea. ber 
latest book, which Putnam 
publish in the Fall, is entitied 
“Sarah of the Sahara” and is.a 
burlesque on “ The Sheik "’ school of 


fiction. 


Paul Jordan-Smith is on his way 
to England, where he will join Ar- 
Machen in a number of walks 
Wales, following in the 

of the ancient Roman legions. 

. Jordan-Smith’s new volume of 
“On Strange Altars,” will 

be published carly in the Fall by 
Lieber & Lewis. One of the essays 


dred, of the formation of the Colony 
woman 


5 yw Wilson, 
nings Bryan, General Pershing; Dr. 
Finley, and many other men of na- 
tional importance figure in the book. 


Edouard Estaunie, who has been 
Lhalled by French critics as another 
Balzac, is the author of “ L’Appel 


cation by Boni & Liveright. 


The publication of Sheila Kaye- 
Smith's novel 
House of 
were to have brought out in June, 
has been postponed until August in 
order that the book may -appear 
simultaneously in England and the 
United States. 


The American Association of 
Teachers of has issued a 
pamphiet on “‘ Spanish, Its Value 
and Place in American Education.” 


jects, including “ The Value and 
Influence of Spanish Literature,” 
and Potential Spanish Amer- 


pamphiet its 
ford University Press. _ 

A recent publication of Longmans, 
Green & Co is “The Lom of 
Death,’ by Marguerite Allotte de 
la Fuye. the 
well-known British dramatist, au- 
thor of. ‘‘ Pomander Walk,” trans- 
lated the play from ,the French. 
Mr. Parker says of the author: 

Mme. Marguerite Allotte de la 
Fuye is one — the most —_ 

con 

France; she — — — po- 
etical ys to her credit, such as 
“Le esseur,”’ ** Sainte Gene- 


vieve de Bethsabée, 
** La Belle et la Béte,” “ Zita la 


and 
‘been -performed countless times 
throughout France. 


Among the early Fall publications 
of B. W. Huebsch will be Gerhardt 
Hauptmann’s ‘‘ The Heretic of So- 
anan,” which is now running in an 
abridged form as a serial in The 
Dial, and a novel by a new Rus- 
sian author. named Iury. Libedinsky. 


The title of the novel is ‘‘ A Week,” 


John Sewall Pratt Alcott, 
Anna Bronson Alcott Pratt and 
adopted son of Louisa May Alcott, 
died = June 20 in Newton, a sub- 


his aunt. He is sur- 
by his wife and by a legally 
stepson, Eiverton Hunting 


William Johnston’s ‘‘ The Fun of 
; ” (Little, Brown 
translated iato 





What the critics are saying about that new novel 


MR. PODD 


by 


Freeman Tilden 


“The most important book of the year’s fiction with the 

sole exception of H. G. Wells’s ‘Men Like Gods’ both as 

an artistic achievement and in its subject matter.” 
—H. L. Pangborn in the New York Herald 


“Most every-day folk will consume the story with relish 
and smack their lips over its thousand delicious com- 
' ments.”—New York Times Book Review. 


“A first-rate story.” —Philadelphia North American. 


“One of the most brightly humorous and altogether fun- 
provoking stories that has been written for a long time.” 
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Haeckel’s Own Evolution 


( Continued from Page 1 ) 


of what your excellent friend 
Reinhold Hein always tells you: 
** Be a man in the face of men, 
a child in the face of God! "’ 
Therefore, let these three pre- 
vious key words in the Kingdom 
of God, Love, Faith, Hope, be re- 
peated to you; try to absorb them 
into your life and your being; do 
away with selfishness, faint- 
heartedness, with  self-torture! 
Hold God ever before your eyes 
and in your heart!” Pray and™ 
work! This is implored to you 
from his very heart at the begin- 
ning of your twenty-first year by 
YOUR BETTER I. 
Soon after his arrival in Wurzburg 
in 1852 to be enrolled as a student 
he sought out a Prussian Evangelical 
church and attended a Sunday ser- 





vice there. In a letter to his parents 
he wrote that the ‘' devotional 
calm” was uplifting. In another 


letter, written less than a month 
later, advising his father with filial 
solicitide not to be disturbed about 
the political situation in Germany, in 
the developments that followed the 
disturbances of 1848, he remarked: 
Without any anxiety on our part, 
God will ide the affairs of the 
single individual, as well as those 
of the State, to a good end 
On a sermon to which he listened 
about the same time he commented: 
The sermon today * * * point-_ 
ed out beautif how one can at- 
tain inward peace by true belief in 
the Word which was made flesh. 
When he contemplated a reflection 
of his future self in some degree, 
mirrored in the book of another, he 
was shocked at first. One of his let- 
ters, dated in May, 1853, deals with 
his studies, and he tells of buying a 
work by Karl Vogt on zoology, as 


_ hearing on a subject for which his 


fascination had already become deep- 
ly rooted. He admired Vogt’s pres- 
entation of scientific aspects, but ab- 
horred the author’s ‘* mad radical- 
ism "’ in opposition to religion as 
** disfiguring '" an otherwise satis- 
factory intellectual treatise. Haeckel 
wrote: 


But what shall we say when we 
read passages like this: ‘‘ The pro- 
gressive expansion of Christianity 
has killed every science, but above 
all natural philosophy, which nec- 
essarily to oppose it in a hos- 
tile manner ’’? Or when the au- 
thor speaks of the childish fairy 
tale of Christianity, &c. At first 
it made me angry, but it is really 
not worth that; in fact, one can 
only be sorry for him. 


In zoology Haeckel began by see- 
ing God in nature, as shown by the 
following epistolary passage: 

There is nothing else undertying 
all this enthusiasm for the micro- 
scope and the cell but the happi- 
ness and delight in this immense 

and miraculous world of the in- 
finitely small,-in which the great 

Creator has revealed His most 

wonderful power and wisdom. 


In 1855 the ‘* pure intellectual con- 
ception of things ’’ was still repul- 
sive to him. He wrote: 


The chief migtake of this whole 
tendency, which, moreover, is 
highly important and fertile at the 
present time for the construction 
of the young -natural science as 

ne exact 


o on. 
although it must crumble to pieces 
later on, according to my opinion, 
is, as far as I can see, that it tries 
to explain and make use of chemo- 
physical laws where 4 are no 
longer operative, and, 
there is nothing more — be ex- 
plained, namely, in the: sphere of 
the spiritual, where ith takes 
the * of intellect and knowl- 
e subjective conviction of 
— * which the senses can no 
-longer convince us. But, because 
it cannot perceive it by means of 
the senses, K denies this entice 


sphere. 
am firmly con- 


For my 
vinced that both pod namely, 
knowledge of the meas and faith 

-sensible, do not ex- 
other, das the others 
pretend, but that, on the con- 
—— they supplement each — 
for perfeet conception 


world, ‘that one ende where the 
other begins. 


Though holding tenaciously to 
these views, Haeckel was tremen- 
dousty impressed with Virchow, 
then a professor at Wurzburg, from 
the beginning of their association in 
the classroom. He wrote: 

Virchow is a thoroughly matter- 

—— man, a rationalist and ma- 

¢ he contemplates life as 
the sum of the functions of the in- 


dividual organs, differing from one 


another , chemically ana 
tomically. A t 
— emtr ving Sey vied 


|} you will find this thoroughly ma- 


into a number-of individual seats 
of life, the specific activities of 
which are dependent. upon the na- 
ture of their elementary parts, 
therefore, in the last instance, 
upon the cells of which the entire 
_ body is composed. 

How sorry I am that I cannot 
communicate and completely ex- 
pound to you all of Virchow’s 
views, which he exposes with such 
great intellectuality! But this is 
impossible: in writing. After all, 


terialistic ption rather gen-. 
erally in circulation among the 
first naturalists of Germany. 


His precocity caused Virchow to 
choose him as an assistant, but the 
great man’s curt mannerisms some- 
times Caused him distress. Once 
Haeckel thought that he had discov- 
ered something important, but Vir- 
vhow remarked crushingly: ‘* Yes, at 
u certain period of my life I had 
also once the same idea myselif.’’ 
Gradually the spell of his preceptor 
fell over him more and more. The 
Sunday sermons which he heard no 
longer impressed him as they had 
once done. In a letter dated May 20, 
1856, he wrote: 


Dear Parents: On Whitsun Day 

I went again early to church,. for 
the first time this term, and it -will 
also probably be for the last, for, 
as a rule, on Sundays ¢when Vir- 
chow will always visit his family 
at their Summer residence at Veit- 
schockheim) I shall have just as 
much to do as on other days, and, 
secondly, I must confess that the 

capacities of the preachers here 
are in my opinion far from satis- 

factory. *. * * The dogmatic- 
orthodox standpoint, which is uni- 
versally accepted here and which 
affronts our natural science con- 
victions based on facts, also, nec- 
essarily, cannot be very agreeable 
to myself; and a Christian ration- 
alism, as Sydow declares in his 
excellent sermons, or an ethical 
humanism, as Weisse (the Leipsic 
philosopher) expounds in his es- 
says, or perhaps both together, 
constitute-for my present religious 
conscience an neéds the only suit- 
able standpoint. 
Nevertheless, I am still of the 
t each one can -and 
must firmly create his own reli- 
gion for himself, according to his 
individual peculiarities, and that 
the words of Schiller, ‘‘ In seinen 

Gottern malet sich der Mensch ”’ 

(** Man is reflected in his gods ’’), 

are .in this respect surely very 

true, 

An immense field of conjecture is 
opened by these letters. It will obvi- 
ously be tended i pport of 
Haeckel’s later views that the letters 
were products ef immaturity, 
and that his subsequent convictions 
based upon the profound biological 
research in which he became a leader 
were more worthy of acceptance. 
This opens the whole controversy in 
its broadest aspects, for it will nat- 
urally be asserted in rebuttal that 
Haeckel’s progressive studies of ma- 
terial structures developed a reli- 
ance upon finite evidence, good or 
bad, hazy or substantial, which shut 
him out from the domain: of faith 
and destroyed his balance of perspec- 
tive. 

If Haeckel as a youthful epistolary 
composer be considered superficial, 
it can be eited that one of the most 
vigorous indictments of the Jena 
professor’s Munism made by Chris- 
tian thinkers is that he dealt only 
superficially with metaphysical ob- 
stacles in the way of the conclusions 
which he sought in maturity to 
establish, and that some of the zoo- 
logieal deductions upon which he at- 
tempted to construct laws of the uni- 
verse were shadowy and specuiutive. 
Orthodox theologians will deny that 
he proved anything in regard to re- 

, and will maintain that he hes 
left evolution substantially where he 
found it, an incomplete and uncon- 
vincing. mass of facts and guesses} 
far too indefinite to shade the foun- 
dations of spiritual religion. The 
Monists, it will be argued in the 
future as it has been in the past, can 
only invite thought; they can say to 
no inquirer, ‘* Eureka! ” 

At any rate, we have the impor- 
tant revelation of Haeckel, young, 
brilliant, sincere and sufficiently ed- 
ucated to be a medical student, as- 
serting, repeatedly, with profound 
conviction, what he denied later. 
Does wisdom lie in the mouth of: 
babes, or is science the door to the 
solution of the. greatest of all prob- 
lems?’ Here lies the basis of the dis- 
putation in which Haeckel engaged, 
and here it had lain for ages before 
he explored nature with his micro- 
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Latest Fiction 


( Continued from Page 21) 


that makes this tale. It is sug- 
gestive of a futurist painting or of a 
jig-saw puzzle that has been some- 
what disarranged. But it is always 
lively. There is something . doing 
every minute of the time—kidnap- 
ping, sensational impersonation, dis- 
appearance, joyous discoveries, bat- 
tle, murder, sudden death, execution, 
resurrection from apparent death— 
these are only a few of the incidents 
that fill the pages. And through it 
all glides Fant6mas, agile, quick 
witted, daring, ready for any adven- 
ture, successfully carrying on his 
sever4l impersonations, defiant of 
the law and its officers, and con- 
stantly hand in glove with them and 
taking part in their activities. Many 
of the characters of the former 
novels reappear, in addition to Fan- 
t6mas, among them Lady Beltham, 
his devoted sweetheart; Inspector 
Juve of the French police; Jerome 
Fandor, the detective; Lord Duncan 
and others. The story is written— 
although the fault may perhaps be 
as much that of the translator as of 
the authors—in a style so highly 
colored and so exaggerated. as fre- 
quently to verge, without any such 
intention, on the amusing, 


EN SABOTS 
EN SABOTS. By ike Bailion. 230 
pp. Paris: F. et Cte. 


E story * aa Baillon’s 
‘*En Sabots’’ and the story 
about it are equally pleasing. 
The book, which held its 
place among the candidates 
for the Prix de la Renaissance 
until the last few votings, was 
finally adjudged disqualified for 
the prize because it is not entirely 
new.. Under the name of “ Moi, 
quelque part * * * ’’ the author pre- 
sented almost the same material in 
1920; and in spite of its having been 
worked over and renamed, the 
judges considered it a reprint.. Yet, 
when the Prix de la Renaissance 
was awarded, on May 23, to Paul 
Morand’s ‘ Fermé la nuit’’ there 
was pronounced an accompanying 
decision that proved tobe novel in 
the annals of French prizes. Be- 
cause of its merit, ‘‘ En Sabots ’’ 
was accorded an extra prize of 5,000 
francs. The award reached M. Bail- 
lon while he lay ill in a hospital. 
And the book itself, that was 
deemed worthy of such outstanding 
distinction? It is difficult to fix 
** En Sabots” in any rigid literary 
category. It is hardly a fovel, ac- 
cording to the rules of plot develop- 
ment; neither is it.a collection of 
short stories. One might style it a 
series of delicate, intimate sketches 
of Flemish-French country life and 
** sketch " seems to 
cannote the pen-and-ink pictures of 
line and form, while *‘ En Sabots’’ is 
colorful. It calls into being the very 
spirit of the French country side, 





now with a bold statement of fact, 


now through suggestion, or impres- 
sion, as Moussorgsky’s tone-pictures 
present the ‘‘ Scenes at an Exposi- 
tion.’ A word, a line, an unusually 
happy metaphor, and the picture is 
there. 

The author offers these scenes as 
very .personal reminiscences. He 
speaks in the first person, and he 
is addressed throughout the book 
as ‘‘ Monsieur Baillon.” Wearied 
with the stone-and-mortar artificial- 
ities of city life, he retired to a tiny 
farm, with the obvious purpose of 
raising chickens, and with the 
keener desire of finding his own ori- 
entation amid the greater nature. 

**My house,” he tells us, “is 
much too simple to flaunt itself on 
the highway; it is content with the 
end of a lane, where green fields 
surround it; and there it stands, 
with its blinds that look like eye- 
lids, and its tiles that make a fetch- 
ing bonnet, all gay with green mossy 
ribbons. * * * It isn’t very high; 
with a good running start of a hun- 
dred meters, or 30, you could jump 
over it quite easily. And inside, 
when I put on my vest.mornings ! 
must give a care to the way 1! 
stretch my arms, lest I harm the 
rafters. It’s far more comfortable 
for me to dress out of doors.” 

When the reader is quiet at home 
in the house, he is presented, like a 
welcome guest, to the neighbors. 
There is Pharise, the landlady, 
** her basket on her arm. She comes 
snooping ‘round her property, and 
she thinks that I don't notice it. 
She makes believe that she is walk- 
ing quickly, but she stops every 
three steps. * * * She makes sure 
that the cherry tree has all its 
branches; that nothing has clogged 
up the well; that the wind hasn't 
taken .off the end tile, 
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loose the other day. But she passes 
by my cabbages, her head high in 
scorn; they are bigger than hers! "” 
Baillon talks of his animals as he 
talks of his friends. The chickens 
havé their own names, their indi- 
vidual standards of deportment, in. 
short, their own personality. And 
he holds veritable conversations, on 
politics and morale, with the -doge. 
The style of the book is charmingly 
simple and real. An added element 
of structural simplicity isthe rather 
novel way in which M, Baillon ef- 
fects his transitions. Each topic, 
within the chapter, is headed by its 
own name as a picture is ticketed 
at an exposition; and the matter 
that follows, varying from a ‘few 
lines to a dozen pages, is devotec 
to the topic ‘‘ heading.’’ By such 
an arrangement, the effect is almost 
conversational. M. Bailton tells a 
story about any of the common- 
places of farm life, and when it is 
finished he begins another. Anc 
after a bit the reader wishes he 
might take part in the conversation, 
and express to M. Baillon his real 
pleasure at the book’s success. 





Passing of the Old Order in Italy 


( Continued from Page 10) 


political life of the nation, in order 
to obtain therein the power to re- 
form and renovate. 

The effect of politics upon Italian 
culture has been comparatively 
slight. Political parties, Prezzolini 
points out, have been instruments 
of economic interests and personal 
influences and have greatly negilect- 
ed the development of doctrine. The 
increased habit of thinking of the 
last few years, however, has result- 
ed in a habit of thinking more na- 


tionalistically, more in terms purely} 
Faseismo, 


Kealian. as a doctrine, 
represents the most forceful expres- 
sion of that tendency. 

Fascismo attracts all those who 
examine it, even to attack it. It , 
has the enormous attraction of 
youth. For culture, however. it is 
true that it represents a great dan- 
ger. Its intransigeancy, the light- 
ness with which it — the 
most serious problems, the habit 
of resolving with force that which 

» it cannot resolve with — 


velopment of culture. However, it 

. —— that a movement so 

should not have its.reper- 

‘in eulture. Wilt it be. the 

heir and —— Socialiem? 
win it again exp 


the charac- 
—— of as oe poopie? Or will it. 
direct 1 toward aristocratic 


Prezzolini’s book has a defect of 
which the author himself is con- 
scious. In his desire to cover a lot 
of ground he has had to treat some- 
what superficially or neglect entirely 
much material that deserved atten- 
tion. . Also things have h d be- 


=< 





“Hello! 9282 Sturdevant?” 
came the voice over the wire, 
“Anne! are you there?” And 
then silence. 
It was the only clue, yet it 
served Detective Peter Clancy 
in what The Times calts the 
“most readable recent detec- 
tive. tale.” 
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tween the time he sent the book to 
press and the date of its publication 
which certainly justify revistons. fa- 
pini, for instanee, published ‘‘ The 
Wild. Man's Dictionary "’ and with it 
lost a great dealsof his prestige. The 
lively and destructive polemic which 
is developing agains: him has al- 
ready shortened considerably the 
shadow that he was destined, ac- 
cording to Prezzolini, to cast over 
“many generations.” 

Moreover, in the same lapes of 
time, Pirandello’s revelation of the 
drama as an arena of spiritual and 
intellectual combat has taken hold of 
the Italian mind, and in the last fow 
months has so drawn the new crea- 
tive energy in Italy to the theatre 
that not Papini, but rather Piran- 
dello, appears to be the man who is 
going to dominate. 





Dorothy Scarborough, author of 
“ In the Land of Cotton,” was made 
a Doctor of Literature during the 
recent commencement exercises at 
Baylor University, Waco, aon 
She also addressed the literary so- 
cleties of the University of Texas 
during Commencement Week at 
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“As an epitome of human life, 
‘Within These Walls’ may be ‘fairly. 
said fo be unexampled in American 

Boston Transcript. 
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Black Buttes 


by Clarence E. Mulford 


A novel in which the two fastest 
-gunmen in the old cattle country 
meet in roaring battle. 


(Continued from Page 6) 
Even this home work is now fairly 
well organized in Haly. During the 
last days of May an exhibition was 
held in Rome to celebrate the 
twentieth anniversary of the founda- 
tion of ‘Le Industrie Femminili 
ltaliane,’’ a aation-wide organization 
for fostering the old crafts of the 
peasants and marketing them at a 
| reasonable profit. It is a kind oi 
national woman's. exchange with 
something of the artistic interest of 
the Royal Academy. : 
The Italian peasant women are 
mistresses of one of the oldest arts 
in the world and they show a good 
deal more intelligence,. taste and 
éven humor in their bold and beauti- 
fut designs than can be seen in.most 
contemporary shows of more _pre- 
tentious artists, : — 
The “ Industrie Femminili repre- 
sents one of the few attempts at co- 
* among women 
which may be calted . industrial. 
Oftener their activities take the form 
of works of beneficence, of which 
thousands are carried on with more 
or less success. by groups of women 
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all over the cougtry. 
Of 
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are nosing 


though 
shy in giving out figures that it is 
-} difficult 











The Old Woman in the 


find her. New 


fashioned domesticity. 
stabilizes _ her. . 


among the women startling enough 


been anywhere else in the world in 


‘No evidence beyond the fact that 


banders must have conie fresh fram 
some mother’s-hand. They were too 
young to have passed under many 
other influences. And any one who 
knows anything of the close-knit 
family life of Italy and the often 
criticised dependence of quite ma- 
ture sons upon their mothers will 


asperation that pushed these boys 
out of middle-class homes to rebel 





the invasi ‘of 
authority, security, tradition, all the 


old and set pattern wherever you 
inventions do not 
modernize even her admirable old- 
And the 
higher she is placed in the social 
scale the more tradition molds and 


The lower classes are more eman- 
cipated, but there are no changes 


to modify the impression of. their 
curious resistance to change. In the 
midst of more motion than there has 


the last two years, they have the 
effect of standing still..-There is no 
evidence to show that they have had} ! 
any but the most passive part in all 
the turmoil through which they have 


the boys who flocked to the Fascista 


suspect that the long-smoldering ex- 


New Italy 


old entrenchments that protected the 
home. 


Italy are behind Mussolini and the 
Fascists, and in an old country like 
this women are the first and final 
conservatives. 

A land of mothers is a land of 
ona, and. the mothers of Italy have 
great power over their sons. That is 
a fact that cannot be forgotten in 
any analysis of that middle-class re- 
action that has delivered Italy from 


revive, all over Europe, the de- 
pleted energy of the ‘bourgeoisie. 
ni himself is the son of a 


votion and self-sacrifice he is said 
to owe much. Women understand 
the of4-fashioned, masterful sort of 
government which he re-establishes. | 
They rally to the old-fashioned hier- 
archies, of religion, authority, obe- 
dience which ‘he restores. They 


nish an army of 
clear the. way for it. 


better than the old disorder, and I 
have an idea that they will have a 
deal to do with. perpetuating it, 
be perpetuated. 
x the new Italy 
ve to move in order 
in .order to ac- 
necessary for 
it will have to move the 
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( Continued from Page 3) 


France, .where few British troops 
had penetrated in the memory of 
present fighting men, some five or 
six divisions, ‘making the Ninth Brit- 
ish Corps, had been sent for a “rest’’ 
after the March and had been 
badly mauled by sudden surprise 
attack on the Aisne where, together 
with the Fifth e Army, they 
had been driven toward the 
Marne, which all the world thought 
was a river and a battle long since 
disposea of. The enemy there were 





The Irish Guards 


under pressure, continuing his with- 
drawal. His great near 
Rheims, too, seemed to have stuck. 
On the Lys, from time to time, sites 
of villages with well-remembered 
names were occasionally returning to 


Hopeful 
that, with ‘fresh troops in vast num- 
bers, more guns and a share of luck, 
1918 might see the foundations laid 
fot a really effective finish in 1919. 
A report had come up from the south 
that the French down Amiens way 
had made an experimental attack, 
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Fresnoy, and had taken over 3,000 
prisoners and many guns. Caught 
thus on two fronts, the enemy fell 
back, abandoning stores and burning 
dumps, which latter sight it cheered 
our men to watch. But the work 
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Lost Ports 


( Continued from Page 13 ) 


compliments to the women folk in 
the latter’s household where often 
lie had been. entertained. He was} 
last seen at an altitude of 16,000 
feet flying toward the coast. His 
loss was mourned, but it became one 


of the mysteries of the war. 

Months passed, and years. Hostili- 
ties ceased. 

One day British representatives in 
Holland were informed that the re- 
mains of an English plane still lay 
where it had landed safely, 
then had been destroyed by its own 


‘across the frontier. The serial num- 
ber on the wreckage was ample ‘vi- 
dence that it was the plane in which 
the missing pilot had ascended. It 
then developed that coincident with 


plans and descriptions of at least 
nine of the latest types of fighting 
planes then being developed in the 
United Kingdom. 

Of late flying has become as com- 
monplace as other means of trans- 
port, that is, for the persons en- 
gaged in it. But it was only two 
years ago that Lieut t Al ad 
Pierson, en route from El Paso, 
‘Texas, to Florida, was lost in Mexico 
for eleven days. He rode up out of 
the Southern Republic on a mule. 
His plane lay. at the bottom- of 





al 
deep canyon into which he had glided 


when his motor ‘stalled. 

His experience was relatively 
peaceful, however, to that of Lieu- 
tenant Ross M. Hardendorf, one of 
the pilots with the Atlantic fleet, 
whose motor stalled 10,000 feet over 
the sea off the west coast of Cuba 
in May, 1920. MHardendorf’s plane 
turned upside down when he struck 
the water. He climbed on top of it 
and was his handkerchief 
on a wing strut as a distress signal 
when he was rudely interrupted by 
a school- of man-eating tiger sharks. 
They charged him in droves, singly 
and in pairs. Hardendorf spent all 
afternoon fighting them off. A sea- 
plane passed, but did not stop, the 

evidently not seeing the tiny 
object below. Night fell and Harden- 
dort was confronted with the possi- 
bility of tearing his plane to pieces, 
because he was forced to use wooden 
braces, struts 
weapons. 
One after another he broke the 


and 


and wing ribs as 


of he Skies 


Cairo to Cape Town. All 


cluded Dr. P. Chalmers Mitchell, 
two mechanics. 


edly. The party landed in the jungle, 
on the banks of the Nile and in set- 
tlements where ant hills constituted 
the greater part of the scenery. At 
one place, forty miles from the 
nearest town, they were forced down 
in the long swamp grass. Elephants, 
hippos and leopards gathered out- 
side the circle of light cast by their 
campfire while all hands labored 


Details of hardship and adventure 
survive only with the victors‘in the 
struggle with the elements. Near 
Tabora in that part of the Dark, 
‘Continent formerly paying tribute to 
the Kaiser under the name of Ger- 
man East Africa are scattered parts 
of the largest of the Byitish air- 
planes which in February, 1920, set 
out on the eventful flight from 
of the 
planes came to grie{ in one way or 
another, The London Times machine 
provided the most hectic period in 
the lives of its passengers which in- 


special correspondent, two pilots anil 


They managed to fly southward 
for 2,628 miles. Rough winds and 
intense heat pursued “them all the 
way. The glare of the sun on the 
desert sands made landings extreme- 
ly difficult and dangerous. The en- 
gines leaked and overheated repeat- 


throughout the night to get away. 
Next day, they came down for a two 
day’s delay. The heat evaporated 
the gasoline when it was put in the 
feed tanks. 

Once again in the air they became 
from bush fires and 
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for they were in hostile 
surrounded by savages 
who now and then appeared in the 
bush. * 

The black men had never before 
seen a flying machine. Not under- 
standing it, they remained 
tance. 

Up and off again, eventually they 
came into solid jungle and ant hills. 
These tripped the airplane first one 
way and then another, ripped off its 
landing gear, broke its wings and 
sprained its back. It never flew 
again. It is said that the big body 
is now part of a native’s cabin and 
that the wings are used for roofs 
in a white settlement near by. 

And so it goes. 








Aranha in Quest 


( Continued from Page 18) 


living drama. Yet there is an air of 
difference about it that sets it some- 
what apart in the drama of this 
century. 

The ‘“ Aesthetics of Life’’ is the 
flower of Aranha’s thought; it is his 
proclamation of life as esthetics. 
Not, however, in any narrow, 
Wildean sense. Man's initial sepa- 
ration from nature, resulting in con- 
sciousness, was productive of pain 
and terror. The problem’ then be- 
comes how to attain once more to 
that primal union in which alone 
dwells true happiness? There are 
three paths, all illusory, leading at 
length to the greatest illusion of all. 
Religion affords the illusion of an 
ecstatic union with God; philosophy 
plays the same role in the realm of 
thought; love, merging two beings, 
enacts upon a human scale that 
cosmic blending which is found in 
religion and philosophy. In all three 
man bridges that chasm 


isolation 
his mysterious dread. Now, 


Man must £0 
with the rest 


but a simple element of the whole. 
“* Let us make of all our sensations 
sensations of art. This is the great 
transformation of all the values of 








how turn these elements into an 


ot Promised Land 


things, whose august, terrible silence 
we have disturbed for an instant 
with our consciousness that opened, 
like a lightning flash, in the dark- 
ness of chance. * * * 

Aranha’s attitude thus becomes 
not a withdrawal, not that Freudian 
return to the womb of mother nature 
which it may easily be made to re- 
semble, but rather a deeper, more 
universal participation in life. 


concludes 
Aranha, “* projects itself into art 
that it may exist. That philosophy 


sound, but also happiness and grief} as I, should not everything be in- 

was 5 e spent two/and all the emotions of life, be un- t esthetic pleasure? 

weeks in the hospital. At that his/ derstood as expressions of the Uni-| Where is the source of my com- 
luck was better than that of the/Verse. Let them be to us pure| passion? roots of my 

three British seaplanes which disap-| esthetic emotions, illusions of the| Why do I suffer and why desire? 

peared off the Irish Coast in Feb-| mysterious and pe RP gh ig ET ee 

ruary of that year. They were not| which shall seize us, whirl us, con- iano — ————————— 

tound. found us in the essential Unity of all) tacie, and that my spirit ny wd 

dened with a grief that is a stran- 

ger to beauty? The suffering of 

love be explained, for it is the 

fundamental! necessity of the being 


(Continued from Page 5) standing morning in front of the} to engulf itself in the infinite si- 
— i fon partici- pillar does not say in this} tence of the Unconscious. But why 
tried ving of the | etter (with an -| this suffering of mine that derives. 
> a. “a Lo atens Da Cetiand Oe neat ot srw Son — 
— —222— — Idiot’), but the f Can h's whole philosophy be an ef- 
cussed. i oo tone of that long document full of| fort on the part of Aranha’s intellect 
share the dreams * repetitions conveys to the reader the| to subdue his feelings? It takes the 
members of the circle (academic, be- idea of what he must have felt when | Edouard in him to express the im- 
cause political * at ts life waa given .back to. him. prisoned.- Malazarte: And life’ re<' 
ae hee Pie assisted a At the end of the volume the read-| mains the puzsling thing it was at 
not taken into account. In this his- po Ragrade arma ta Pobledonos- 
he writes to his 
torical document zev, the brilliant thinker, the famous 
——————— — gre Aer Se Sper ie FOR THE CAMP 
Ww en Semenov ideologist uncompromising 
Drill Ground. There the sentence | conservatism. In these pages are OR SUMMER HOME 
of ow Bag ag ig ge ation reflected Dostoevaky’s political ideas + 
were told to — such as they were in the final stage Ev 
broken over our heads 
“the ceremony by which they were of his life and such as we knaw them eryman's. 
deprived of the status of noble- already from his letters to Maikov: 
men) and our last toilet was made. | ardently nationalistic, unreservedly Lib 
ey “s” Finally the retreat was | monarchistic, tinged with the light of rary 
ied those * vophile ideal. one can- 
lar were led back, and it was an- | not help wondering at the fact that, 
Majesty granted us our lives. the long years of the Siberian exile|} Send for a Catalogue 
——— — spon bien bath 750 volumes. Each, 80c. 
the four years hard labor eradicated from even 
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THE MYSTERY ROAD 





By E. PHILLIPS 


. | OPPENHEIM 


Edwin Francis Ed, én the Boston 
Transcript says: “Its scenes are 
diverse, moving from France to 
England and back again to France, 
and it is in many ways the best 
plotted, the best written and the 
most entertaining of Mr. Oppen- 
heim’s stories. And as he has writ- 
ten almost a hundred of them, this 
seems to be saying a great deal.” 
$2.00 


BARRIE MARVELL 
His Dreams and — 

Adventures 
By CHARLES VINCE 


The New York Times says: “This 
charming book is another of those 
studies of ch dhood written by a 
grown-up for grown-ups: which are 
so difficult to do well, but which 














If you read for 
pleasure «4 


B. MAXWELL’S 
The Day’s Journey 


“Some novelists for other and 


but no one writing in English at 
the present moment approaches 
Mr. Maxwell in his 
pluck the heart out of the 
| mystery of human life for story 


and deeds of both men and 
women seem to be at his com- 
mand. Wherever his scene and 
whoever are his characters, they 
are made as believable as if we 
saw them with our own eyes.” — 
E. F. Edgett in The 
* 





are exquisitely beautiful when they 
are—written~ with~ the ri feeling 
and with skill. This one is quite 
good enough to bear comparison 
with those classics of this kind of 
literature of which 

Grahame is the author, Whether 
one loves children or good literature, 
or both, the reading of this book 
affords unalloyed delight.” $2.00 


THE LIFE OF 
SIR ERNEST 
SHACKLETON 











‘|By HUGH ROBERT MILL 


The New. York Times says: “Dr. 
Mill has spared us th¢ fulsome 
hero-worship which one cannot help 
fearing on picking up a book about 
the deeds of oe explorers. On 
the contrary, presents a well- 
picture of Shackleton, with 

all his shortcomings as well as the 
qualities which made him, if not a 
great man, at least a leader singu- 
arly gifted for dangerous enterprises. 

Shackleton was a brave spirit, and 


richly deserves the he won for 

himself among British heroes.” $5.00 
At All Booksellers : 

LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


Publishers, Boston 
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LMER L. RICE’S 
The Adding Machine 


“The Adding Machine, a Theatre. 
Guild production, is the best and 
‘fairest example of the 


that New York has yet ex- 
perienced.”—-New York Times. 
TUustrated. ($1.50) 


UDYARD KIPLING’S 


in the Great War 
“The true gold of Rudyard 


Illustrated by eleven 7510.00) 


The Tenth Woman 


A powerfu 
England girl by the author of 
Joyce of North Woods. 


“Sir Kenelin Digby, of whose 

7 all has contempora- 
ries seem to have been ambitious.” 
Sir Kenelin Digby, struts again, 
in person and in spirit, across 


ges 
strated by Walter Jack os 








HARLES ee 
NEVILLE BUCK’S 


A mystery tale “cleverly devised, 
with some fresh twists that 
make it entertaining. . . A 
antly readable yarn.”— 
ew York Herald. 


ADSWORTH CAMP’S 


thrills. . . guaranteed to 
a series of shivers down the most 
sophisticated spinal column.”— 
Baltimore American. 


FRED OLLIVANT’S 


A tale had Kipling’s India. “‘The 


remain in the me ,” says the 
London Times, aod peculiar 


stirring scenes jn which it is ser.” 























Doubleday, Page & Co. 











» And 
With only those words on th 
ston 
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Queries and Answers 


for these columne 
should be addressed to the Editor 
of Queries and Answers, New York 
Trams. They should be written on 
“one side of the paper only, and 
must contain the name and addrese 


QUERIES 
—— 
“Once Sorrow Came” 
M.—Can any one of your 
readers locate the follow- 
ing verse for me? 
@ Once sorrow came to my 


door to stay; 
I bade her welcome; she passed away. 
Joy came to my window with laughter 


I bade. — welcome; she away. 
Now all I and all I — = 
To pass away, oh, pass away. 


“The Oars of Ithaca” 


G. L. D.—Can any of your readers 
teli me from what poem the following 
verse is taken? 

thaca dip so 

That they wake net aad, Caly 
wake no $ 

And the hero wanders free. Pon 





“God Knows” 

R. V. W.—Can_ any reader give me 
the — in which the following oc- 
curs The title is, think, “ God 
Knows,”’ and runs as follows: 

In — ground in the far, far 
vee the graves of the shipwrecked 
. ° s s . . s s 
Is & tablet white with an upturned 
Where the spirit of life has fled. 

s — * * s a . 
‘The parson paused in the funeral rite 
“The name of the dead,”” quoth he, 
“God knows,”’ said the clerk of the 


from the dark blue sea, 
e tomb- 


rt express, 


Skill at Billiards 


P. E. G.—Will you assist me in 
fi the source and correct wording 
: billiards 


ll argues a misspent 





“Maine Rivers” 
— B.—Could non Sorte me | 
a poem containing names | 
rivers in Maine, one verse of which 
runs: 


distant rolis 
Ah, no, for in Maine we shall find it 
y nook 
Where the silvery Skoodawabskooksis 
ith Skooda wabskook. 


flitting— 
— out — Ka and pain, 


Knotting and tying her tangled skein. 


gt Bet ee ee aloks of on 
me may 
old song sung by Hart, 
the first verse of goes some- 
thing like this: 
Touch not that old kettle, so battered 
and worn, 
Ree — 
was born. 
It bung im the closet ona nail. 
It is am emblem of , my dad's 

@inner pail. 

“The Heart Grows F wg 
— ——— * 
sence Makes the Grow. * 
which ends with the line: 

fonder, 


published Chapple Pub! 
Company, ‘Boston, and leo! in_a vole 





Published Porter & Coates, Phil- 
“Chase the Antelope” 
REUBEN 
Tenn.—“ R. 8. * oO! 
June 17 inquires for the words of the 
enti “Chase the An * 


song telope. 
The title of the song is “ Ossian's 
Serenade,” 
with enclosed : 

OSSIAN’S SBRENADE. 
Oh, come with me in my little canoe, 


lishing 


and the words are here- 





Your bookseller now has 
the first volume of 


THE OUTLINE OF 
LITERATURE 


a wn ine iene at| 4 Plain Story Simply Told 


We suggest that you examine it 
at once. For here, we believe, is 
precisely what you have been wanting 
—a complete digest of the world’s 


Wievade aaa te enlen Sak Gee toe Oh age literature, presented succinct- 
* 


ue, 
Oh! come with me for I long to go 
To those isles where the mango 


Oh, come with me and be may love. 

For jungle depth rove, 

TN gather the honeycomb 

And chase the elk to its secret hole. 
Chorus. 

I'll chase the antelope over the 

The tiger’s cub Ill bind with a in, 

And the wild gazelle with its silvery 


I'll give thee for a playmate sweet. 
I'll climb the palm for the bees’ nest, 
Red peas I'll gather to deck thy 
I'll pierce the cacoa’s cup for its wine, 
And 


haste to thee if thou’t be mine. 


Then come with me in my light canoe, 


Where the sea is calm and the sky is | boo 
u 


blue, 
For should we linger another day 
Storms may arise and love decay. 


Oh, come if the love thou hast for me 

Is pure fresh as mine for thee, 
as the f 

When first ‘tis by. the —— found, 

Our sands are bare and down their 


bright as 


ly, simply and so interestingly that 
it sticks in your memory. 


¢*¢¢# 


the advanta 
books and 


knowledge, entertainment 
spiration. 
: *- ¢ & J 
Through its pages you learn of 
the masterpieces which have survived 
the ages. You know what the great 
ks contain, what makes them 
great, how, when and where they were 
written, who the author was, his 
—— and his place im literature. 
e Outline of Literature puts you on 
quoted works of the present and past 





slope generations. It furnishes a liberal 
The ail dacation, and 7 de you to all 
As — pod .- , that is most worth while in literature. 


On the sheet of music from which 
the above is taken is a picture of P. 
T. Barnum introducing Jenny Lind to 
Ossian E. ~ vocalist 


th 
urchaser of the $025 ticket for the 
concert of the Swedish Nightin- 
gale at Boston. 
“ Dorkins’ Night” 


JOSEPH M. O'NEILL, New York— 


The * Dorkins’ N' ” which is 
wested by ‘“‘C. H.” in your issue 
for June 17, may fo Dela 


° poem is in four stanzas. 
We give the first and second: 
DORKINS' NIGHT. 

The theatre was full, it was Dorkins’ 


That is. Dorkins was going to ap- 


e pear 

At nignt in a favorite comedy part. 
For he was comedian here. 

Funny? why, he’d make you la 
Till_the tears ran down your 


You'd to sto; —— in vain. 
A family? yes, he'd a family, 
And he them as dear as — 
And you'd scarcely find a 3 ‘ot 
Than Dorkins’ children ‘and e. 
There came one night, and I was in 
front, 


And Dorkins was going to play 
A character new to himself and the 


stage 
That he'd trod f many a day. 
By 8 the —— — perfectly 


And wai each eye ; 
Seo make his first en- 
trance, 
then to give him a cheerful 
“ Hi, hi!” 


“Jack in the Pulpit” 








B. B. V. INE, New York—In 
to “C. M. W.’s"’ request 
the rest of the “ Jack in the 





ts s+ 


The Outline of Literature covers 
every age and every branch of liter- 
ature, ies the great epics of th 
ancients to the modern novel. It 
places at your finger tips the dramas, 
the poems, the novels, the essays, the 
philosophies, the histories of all the 
world. The amg writers of every age 
become familiar, understandable and 


~ | quotable to you, and contribute to your 


knowledge of life and literature. 
“* &* & 


The Outline of Literature is 
edited by John Drinkwater, who has 
been assisted by many distinguished 
literary figures including Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch, Gilbert K. Chesterton, 
Granville-Barker, Canon Barns and 
others of like authority. 


ifke rain, 
And as long as Dorkins was on the nena Bn 
stage 


The.work will be completed in 
three volumes. The first volume, con- 
taining 432 pages and including 142 
black and white illustrations and 
color plates, is now on sale at every 
bookseller’s. The price is $4.50 per 
volume, and each volume is a complete 
exposition of one phase of literature. 
We urge you to examine Volume 
immediately. 

G. P. P. 





For the man and woman who 
has tively Fittle time for 
reading; for those with a thirst for 
good ‘literature; for those who realize 
of knowing the great 
great writers, the Out- 
line of Literature is a treasure chest of 
and in- 














LIEBER & LEWIS, fac. 
Publishers, New York 


























Dorothy Canfield’s Translation of 
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” 
BERT COLUER in Atlanta te Journal. ¥, Everywhere $2.00 


GOOD 6! West 48. street 
BOOKS NEW york. WY. 


BONI € LIVERIGHT 








— 


ro 


GIOVANNI PAPINI’S 


LIFE of CHRIST 


is the best-selling non- 
fiction book in America 
“The. greatest book of the year.”— Boston Herald. 


“A titanic performance, the work of an intellectual giant.” 
—Presbyterian Magazine. 








“May become one of the leces of all literature." 
— — * : 


| 
_' 74th Thousand, $3.50 | 
{ 


THE SOUL OF WOMAN 


Reflections on Life by GINA LOMBROSO, D.L., M.D | 








The Author is the daughter of the famous Italian anthropologist, Cesare 
Lombroso; is tlie wife of the celebrated historian, Guglielmo Ferrero, 
and is herself an on medical questions, 
an ardent student of social and problems, and a woman of 
prominence in ied relief and other war 


The Book is a study of woman's msatal and moral tendencies of the 
should help toward the solution of that curious 
as “the woman 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


‘A solid chunk of entertainment from cover to cover’’ 


STRICTLY BUSINESS 


The New Yerk Times. says:— 
“Eis stories are extraordinarily good and most amusing.” 
: Any bookstore, $2.00, postage extra. 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


By BEN AMES WILLIAMS 
Author of “Evered,” “Black Pawl,” etc. 
Short stories in which the characteristic power of their author is 
shown. © In each he drives straight to the touching, surprising or grip- 
“ping point with a stark brevity and truth which make them classics 
of their kind. , 
At any bookstore, $2.00; postage extra. 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., 661 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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Bargain Offers 


gouuure's SEMI-ANNUAL SALE, 20% 








BOOK EXCHANGE 





General Ftems 


Books Wanted 





WOMRATH, INC., LARGEST BOOKSELL- 
ers in * York, dealer in new and 




















(THE NORTH NODE, AN OCCULT BOOK 
Shop, 34 East 33rd Street 

Oceultism, . Mysticiam, Metaphysics, ft 

trology, ‘Yhe Kabbalah, The Tarot, Her- 




















for cash. During this month 
we offer, our ye stock over fan ape 
2% be hy Alreatly Low- - 
rked Prices books plainty marked. : 
Schulte’s bargain sales are bona fide.| Ktterature of Other Nattons Sprrialists 
without red tape makes - 
ring by mail as safe * — 7 
pen ee ee gl ge WORLD -Romic SYSTEM, MAS MASTERKEY | AUTHORITATIVE WORKS OF BLOCH, 
deducted. only —— pt languages. = By Kisch, Krafft-Ebing, ans 
accompan order. Frazer's Golder ~My HY each — Taimey, 
Rough, unabridged edition. 13, valumes, German, others on Sexological and-Paychoanalytl 
Hist: ns’ Hist ‘orld aa ° Spanish. D —— 
8 revised edition, 13° volumes, India —— ——— 102 | -| Bead catalog on The Mook 
paper, $12. Bierce, best. edi- ; Afrosemitic, Amerindic, League, 17 West gon 3 Street, New York. 
tion, 12 velumes,.$18. Great Debates in| Eurindic, Indopacific, * le 
4° * History, 14 volumes, $14.80. Languages Publishing Company, 8 West RARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS AND 
Metiog, 37 velumees, 5 lon) =. #th Street, New York pamphlets relating to early } 
‘Photographic. Filstery CWwil War. | RUSSIAN NATIONAL BOOKSTORE, 5 history, Wentern travels abd explora Bove: 
o vol Gautier, 12 lum Circle. e line of lutionary and Indian , ete. Cata- 
3.29. Vcitaire’s Romances, illustrated,| Russian bcoks and — translations | logues mailed on request. C. F. Libbie 
s A Nights, »| of Russian authors. a & Co., 3 Hamilton Place. Boston, Mass. 
—— tr. “ugark ‘Teale 35 vorumes,| Nrasenotte’ Pram twe-Heuses ded Eagle IFORNI IANS, BOO 
umes, in, s rassnoff's ** 3— le 2 — 
$22. Burton's History, Scotiand, 8 vol-| to the Rev! Flag,” on sale. Lee ey peg re. oval 
umes, $6. — as umbus 2514. tory. One of the finest 
morocco, $20.” Young Foire’ Lfprary: It | @. i. & 0O., 151 WEST 20TH|. fogues. Twill, buy ‘any ‘rare Wester. 
5 voluincs, $16. Marion Crawford, 24 — New York, supply from stock item, price no object. , Edw. Eberstadt, 
Stnte” Masterpieces af ition —— London, 
een b * Paris, s. Ask for catalogue, men- WE SPECIALIZE IN FIRST EDITIONS-- 
umes. unot’s Na . 3 a4 rested. 
umes. $3." Burne (orlf-interpreting edl- tioning. subject inte modern and old—private press books 
oe volumes : — * a. ged GUIDE TO LATEST BEST — filler & Beyer, Inc., 50 West 
berne, 6 a, $8. Ni oe ie Se Gon. Mee. th Street, New Yo 


—,. metieé. Schpite’s 
Roo 80 Fourth Ave. (Tenth 8t.). 





“WouratH’s SPECIALS—DICKENS, 32 





— the most. 
recent. A new kind of catalog. for dis- 





cerning readers. Chagnon & Co., 804 
6th Av. 
ENGLIGH, FRENCH, GERMAN NEWS- 
papers and Magazii ** mid- 
night. Foreign New: Times 
Building (Subway Entrance, irs), 
424 St. and 7th Av. 








ten . $125. A 
Poets, W vols., morocco, beautiful 
edition, new, . $123. Putarch’s 
Lives, 5 4 $37.2. 
Crabbe's Wc ks, 8 mS vol % leather, Lon- 
don, 1834, as pew, 5 Tarbell, 
a — St ae 2 9 
24 vols., thin paper, 24 edition, as new, 
$100. Don ixote, 4 vols., % blue mo- 
rocco, new, . Vietor Hugo, complete, 
yols., % morocco, absolute » orig- 
inal pi » $1 Balzac’s 








edit — 

Library of Universal Knowledge, 25 vols. 

5 Ww, Harvard 

or —— * cloth, absolutely sew 

$55. ) 

Institute, Modera Business ——— 
vols., an, pamphiets ’ 

fal . special $50. We also 

have a set of the same slightly use 

for $35 and many other specials too 

to ment Come in and 

—— — . Send for ——— 

¥ 


of nv R. 
42 ‘Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
Broad 290v. 





will be sent upon request. 
Choice, Scarce 





ete, Original 
tide, Eugenie Field and Kutograph — 

ters of —— Hugo, ete. Burton's 

plete and Ui tion “ot the 
Arabian Nights, with the Sui 

Nights Terminal 


Essay 
thropotog-eal ‘an inna Lee 
— others, 17 — = at 
Se ag a 
Shop, 187 way, N. ¥. 








LAW LIBRARY FOR SALE—THE. UN- |- 








1.25. Send for our latest list. 
. oa. 32 West 47th St., New York. 


20% REDUCTION SALE — DURING 

© july and August we offer 
tire stock of new, second-hand and rare 
books, including over 500 sets of stand- 
ard authors, at a reduetion of 20% from 

our gay 2 soy All books 

x al request. 

Book there, ot - Bast’ 30th St., New York. 








HAT BOOK YOU WANT! WE HAVE 
1,000,000 (second-hand and pew) in 
— au Alse 





re Books. Catalogues free, Commis- 
oo executed. Fovies, 121 Charing 
Cross Road. London, England. 





QTORY OF IHE BATHER AND THE 
*" King, illustrated, Ete Mestnal Playtet 
‘Village Laugh Book), 2c. Ret all for 
( 

1. tions, 12th 


. New York. 











GENEALOGICAL HISTORY OF CON- 
neeticut, Cutter. Four 16. 
Genealorical of New Jersey, Lee, 
four — $16. Aldine Book Company, 
436 Fourth Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
QRIENTALIA. THE ONLY SHOP iN 
—— — tly ay in Books 





EB CHALLENGE,’ BY ALVINA 

Siren, reveals —— as an ancient: 
ignorancy. Price Finnish Daily, 740 
—J— Brow kiyn, or Bookshop, 24 East 





Rooxs ON OCCULTISM—MYSTICIsM— 
—Astrol 
crucian Philosophy, The 
Shop, —— X- 319, re. Ay., Wash- 
ington, D. 





ae TODAY FOR FREE SAMPLE 

y of Writer's —— a ——— 
tun ne helpful advice writing 
selling photoplays, stories, poems, —— 
724 Butter Bide., Cincinnatt; Otto. 





QUT-or-Towns NEWSPAPERS—ST: 
News Stand, north end of The Timea 
Building, Broadway and * St., * 500 
papers on display. Open all night. 


ASTROLOGICAL AND RARE OCCULT 
beoks sold, also horoscope sage 3 Dr. 
687 Boylston ston, 














FRENCH BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 
2* French authors in English. Lists 
on request. French-American Bok Shop, 

71 West 96th. 


L!SRARIE FRANCAISE, HOTEL BRE- 
voort, New Ybrk—Latest French _ 
lieations on sale. Information, 
mailed on request. 


REIGN — ALL any ge 
Established 1856. —— 
Italian, Spanish or Schoenhof’s, 
387 Washington Bt, Boston, Mass. 


GPANISH BOOKS AND MAGAZINGS— 
Large stock, wholesale, eata- 
logues. James V. Lago, de V 2*3 


— ROOxS. OLD 
Madison 


AND NEW. 
— -Aine, 561 -\venue, at 

















VERY 0 a ge shy “eo CATA- 
just =e 
Zabala & — —— 5 West 
ERMAN BOOKS—LARGE, WELI. &E- 


lected stock. Beyer’s Bookshop, 207 
Fulton 8t., opposite Terminal. Upstairs. 


Stamps and Curivs 











RARE COIN BOOK, TREATS UNITED 
ate and foreign, 168 28 plates. 
on subject, cents le 





Book Chinese ere Riddle, 

trated, 

Shop, 2 est Sith st., a tae York. 
Books. MAGAZINES, ANY 


AMPS, 
pa old United States stamps es- 
x ‘and and Stamp — 5** "104 Bec. 
os. Avenue. uyvesant 0502. 


please —— editor. 
sand Commerce 
Service, 30 Peart St.. New York. 


[NDIANS, WESTERN HISTORY AND 
Adventure. Over 5,000 volumes. Cata- 
ready. Aldine Book 





year gt Latest catalogues sent on Smallweod, 8t., 
Ss, NORWEGIAN AND DANIBH| request. 32 West 8th Street, N. ¥. City.| Mass. 
a ee ey Opin te MANUSCRIPTS - WE SPECIALIZE IN ; 
— Bonnicr's, — Books AND A RAPHS — CATA- 
Third Av. : copying tty ine doe logues free. B. Atkinson, 188 P 





ve our 
buyer —— ~your —— 28 two or 
three days. R, ‘omra’ Inc., 42 
Broadway, New York. Tel. Broad 00. 
(FHOMS & ERON INCORPORATED—A 
corporation with experience of thirty 

¥ in fine 





in this country. 

are in — market to buy for spot cash, 

or small ities aud 

desire limited sets, editions de luxe, 
< Britannica, Book 

Marveré Classics. Absoiutety 








the highest prices paid. Our buyers 
make calis ypointm to i 
and pay cash for purch Books 


le tors of Estates books 

te of should get in with 
us. tages accrued 

of books in dealing with a large concern 

“Thoms _Inc., 34 








don, 8. E. 22, England. 





BACK NUMBERS * MAGAZINES TO 
be —* at Ab 145 








436 4th Avenue, N.Y. 


QRIENTAL LANGUAGES — GRAMMARS 





‘Out-of-Print 





aye 


and dictionaries. Benj. F.. 
Martinsville, Virginia. 


QUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS THOROUGHLY 





Rare First Editions 


PRIVATE PRESS BOOKS—FIRST EDI- 
tions Masef! Bt 





hed for and found itiously. 

No charge or obligation for this service. 
oo system locates books pe 

of every nature and — that you 

greatly desire obtain erdi- 


narily. We have lected ou — 
which bring —— —— 





arro 
Santon ued” fi Antiquari 

—— ma’ ree, jan 

8 . Stratford - on - Avon, 

Lovss OF CLITIPHON AND LEUCIPPE 

‘Most Delectable and Pleasant His- 

ne fh — example Elizabethan prose 


—*— Book: 
— prowpectus. st * 


ee FInsT ATA- 


ne dust otf 

— one and two 
ona press." C old rare and 
Book Shop, 38 —— Foe giles 


St., New York. 
AN gn eee ge CATALOGUE OF 
books printed prior to the year oe 
be sent fo collectors — 
Gough, 41 Bast 60th St.. N. ¥. 
RARE BOOKS: OLD, MODERN; FIRST 
Curfosa, Crutkshank, 


etc. 
Send for Bibliophile, 166 
Brookside Ave., “Vernon, N. 

















of One 
booksellers 


us your list 

immediate attention. — 
ar announcements. * 

brary Service, Dept. 100, 500 Sth Ave. 

New York. ‘Telephone Longacre 10435. — 





For OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS AND SPE- 
_clal — write, * oe call 


New 








ee ee ee ee 
Books out of print searched 25 


New ¥ 


Ga THE BEST PRICES FOR THE 
— you wish to sell. We make calls 
where and buy for cash Ia’ 
a — — volumes 





SELL YOUR BOOKS TO US. WE ARE 
ee One sae laren cc mms eiias- 


el or any 

literary property. Calls made everywhere. 
We pack remove all books at our 
inf write, phono 





or call Bargain — Store, 808 Fourth 
Avenue, near lith St. Stuyvesant 4318. 





edia Lee wom 
ee een 

All: the — ——— in "Tine sets; 

and on, 





Books BOUGHT-—FULL VALUE PralD 
for complete ithraries or small collec- 
miscellaneous 


tions of sets or works. 
representative will call and eati- 
mate. We purchased im- 


remo 
mediately at our Open 
Madison Store, G1 Rast Seth vtreet, 
New York. Telephone Miaza 


ABSOLUTELY HIGHEST PRICES PAID 
for pie — large or small col- 














UT-OF-PRINT BOOKS FURNISHED. 
Catalogues issued. E. R.-Robinson, 410 
River St., Troy, N. Y. 


62 RARE AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
Lists —— Aurand’s Book Store, 








STAMPS, ALBUMS AND SUPPLIES FOR 


PRIVATE SALE, a GRAND STREET, 





dime sets. Price list free. Jos. Gaitant, 
28 Main St., Hempstead, N. Y. 








N. Only worth while 
books. ——— John Galletti. 











High- 
est prices — — TBul- 
—— Yequest. Thomas — 

+ nes, = 
West fith Street, New York. 
AUTOGRAPH Hyg oa —* FAMOUS 
R. Ben- 
—— — ——— —— Wowk ‘a: 
Collector." $i year.” * Bea biished 
Send for free sample copy 


‘Printing 














BOOKS. MAGAZINES AND STAMP COI. of ps — 
y lections bought. — 323 Presses. on request. Harry 
West 42d Street Btone, 137 Ave., City. 
MODERN FIRST EDITIONS—SUMMER 
Autographs — insned. Centaur Book 
Chancellor Philadelphia. 
AUTOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES 
bought and sold. Letters Washing- 
ton, Lineoln and ts. of Gwrulating Libraries 
United States particularly w ; 





— A READING MEMBER 
——— cireniating library of its 
king” in ‘ork City. Read the best 


and latest. —* at a —— 


fied readers weekly. new and 
-hand books for ait” times 


sale at 
at a = discount over book 
More When in Rew "York York vist 


Circulating ——— “it "jenn Ph 
Cortlandt. 1733. 


New 
York City. Phone : 








w= PRINT: BOOKS OF FICTION, 

Arg Essays; Sree: His- 

tory; Scientific; Conven Re- 

SS Year ‘books Cook rec- 

— G. Boyle, Took Manu- 

feeterer —— 267-275 West 

7th St. New York City. 

— ee FOR BOOKSELL- 
Small editions f 


oe eer Hey- 
— — A a’ 
= Bold, 812 Eighth Ave. 


Community Book Shops 


GEXOLoGY AND PSYCHOANALYSIS. 
Send for new catalogue. The Bookery, 
t4 West 47th th Bt. New York, 

















Letnany HIEROGLYPHICS, $2. 

House of Souls, $2.50. Hill of Dreams. 
$2.50. Har-Off 

ee Pas, Far, $2.50. 


THE TALMUD ENGLISH, ONLY 
complete edition, 16 —— offered 
to the trade and collectors. 
tions, write J. G. Williams, Publisher, 
10 High st 





Por quota-{ 


— Bargain Offers 


MARK eh 26 —— 











—— CATALOGUE OF na ag 
old books now 
—— 410 River Patel Troy, N. ¥. 











| Advertiaing rate (2 cents a word. 


(Poe STENOGRAPHERS: 


‘THR LATEST FICTION AND NON- 
fiction books brought to your home or 
office at a nominal. rental fee; regular 


Write 





OF}. 





: 








] SPECIALIZE IN BINDING THE NA- 

tional Geographic . Prospectus 

. Rumibers ard 

supplied; ‘also all 

saufumian, rT, 
306 East 30th 8t. 2t97. 


SEND YOUR NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC, 


Periodica a end Egeell 
—— —— $1.50. Request de 
9012. 


scriptive literature. 
bindery, 16 E. 18th St. 
RLIES, MACY @ CO., 441 PEARL 
= New York.- 
fine book Established 1857. 


tion. 
e volumes 
H. 











Code Books 








Law Books | 











OUD. LAW BOOKS WANTED—ZAPLY 
Acts and oe: list 
* established 


briet 
Sees a Address 8S. Hook, 
Wey. — — Atlantic City, N. J. 


prints, aut 
bel H 
removal. in call — ag 
ed, raised, catalogued. Corre- 
Dauber; c 
ath Av. Stuyvesant 1383. .< 








Ay. (Cuposite Wanama maker's), New — 





CHRISTIAN SCIENCE LITERA’ 
———— Old Old 
= Fa all States, pur- 


re Book Company, 
Sees St, New’ York City. i g 
—— BY. CURRIER &. IVES 

American _ Lit! 

showing all, field. sports: —— 
American Cities, or historical inter- 
est. Wanted by — Stone, 137 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 








of ships, in- 

— Hudson River — ¥ 
Arthur Carlson, 1,929 Barnes 

New York. 

— eee 30 — Pee ge elem ST. 


for cash Ph hone ‘aan Cortlandt} 


Avenue, 








tion of your salable books. Write us! 
Large display new and old books for ‘eale. 


Franklin Book Shop. 127. East 58th St 


cost. 

a {nan Training * 
A! < , 120 EAST - 
— age am Higa KH Fag BL 
your old books. Plaza 8027. 


Wisn TO BUY HARVARD CLASSICS, 
Book of Knowledge, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, A 401 Times. 
1G PRI FOR 


sets and rare books. 
agg 5 8 — 








PLAYS, 











ro boxes, Pepys’ * Scenarios; Short Stories. Room 
— 4 Ay ois Waet fest 44th Street. Bryant 8779. 
1 $1. State Rook Com- 
pany, 107 East &., N York | AUTHOR'S: — eng - CAREFUL 
. (Plaza . — — ‘ary research. J 53 
U and sold 4 NG AND 1 
t 5 it 
41 West 124 &., New York. * Randall, Doothbey * as 





subjects interested 
* 


a a 


— CMraY Books; ‘Prench —— — — 








Car Pine Se le 


Children’s Bovks 
— — P, 5 WEST 47TH 


Pe ee Os the children’s 








Art aud Applied Art 


A‘. 4 64EAST Be co gh ST. SEE OUR 
Javanese Books 
Costumes, Textiles, Graphic Arts, ete. 4 











Advver'iving rate 12 cents a word. 


—— | WANTED — ESPECIALLY © 


jo’ t ion 2* G "Louis Kos, 
— Pas tes fics 
Counc! Cc 
of or New. ¥. Phone Mr. Steiner, 4 
: 2008." Hi. ——— Co., Brooklyn, N. 
Sro CASH PAID FOR BOOKS, MA’ : 
complete — 
win everywhere. Immediate re- 


4th’ 


CASH PAID FOR BOOKS CONTAINING 


— CALLS MADE FOR INaPEG- 


ANTED—A USED INTERNATIONAL — 
Wrocuscte Give_ condition and - 





— — — 
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Latest 


History and Biography 
THE AUSTRALIAN og’ Ea SIN. 
AND PALESTINE. a Gullett. 
8vo, Australia: Angus & 
Volume VII. of the official history of 
Australia the war of 1914-18. 


from ylon to the Bastile, 

ing in the sovereignty of the people. 
THREE CENTURIES OF AMERICAN DE- 
MOCRACY. — William a 
42mo. New York ‘Henry Hott & Co. $2-25 
A brief history of the United States. 
LIFE IN TENT, AND FIELD. , By E. P. 
McKinney, 12mo. Richard 
- Badger. 


Reminiscences of a Captain and — 
misary of subsistence under Philip 
Sheridan. 
F SMITH COL- 
THE | ge Bey (>! 0) ng 
= ‘The uae on te Mit: “Company. 33. 
f the thirty-five years 
of ‘Smith ith College by its first President, 
from 1875-1910. 


ROS ALL. Rachel Wei- 
—— — York: D. Appleton & 
emotr, based on her 2 
ah memetr,, ba recollections of 
Essays 
GEMS COMPOSITION AND CRITI- 
eu. B: David Battle. | 12mo. Thorold, 
—— blished author. 


ys compiled from * writings 
of me the Tate Dr. Orestes Brownson. 
FOREIGN stone IN_ BLIZA- 
BETHAN PLAYS. By Felix E. Schell- 
fee. 12mo. ‘New York: Harper & Broth- 


‘of Blizabethan dramatists to 
tne cinasical and Continental writers. 


Art, Poetry and Drama 
HANDBOOK OF THE EGYPTIAN COL- 
LECTION Thomas George Allen. 
mo. ae ‘The ‘University of Chi- 

— * ptions of th 

e and descrij e 

‘ —— collection in the Chicago Art 
Institute. 

VELER. By Hilaire 
iy ~ ae a Me York: Alfred Knopf. 
Humorous verses, with illustrations. 

HERBS. C. A. Dawson-Scott. 
ag ag New Perk — Knopf. $1.50. 
Dramatic poems. 


Vege m9 OF —— J — Hs 
Fuye; trans Lou! 
—— Pamphiet. New York: Long- 
—* & " 


A play in a & preloew and three acts, 
translated from inch. 
IPPERGINNY. 2g segues Graves. 
"ie. New York: Alfred Knopf. 62. 
By a young English poet. 
NEAR NATURE'S HEART. By Crawford 
Jackson. Atlanta, Ge.: Published by the 
author. 
Verses of the out-of-doors. 


— THE CURRENT. J — F. 
— k. 12mo. Boston: Stratf 


Sompeny. 
A selection of the author’s newspaper 
verse. 
A HISTORY OF ITALIAN PAINTING. 
Frank Mather. 12mo. 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $3.50 
A book for beginners. 
YHE DREAM AND OTHER POEMS. 
John Masefieli. i2mo. New York: 
Macmillan.Co. $1.2. 
Several new verses. 
THE ADD 


By 
The 


By Elmer L. 
jeday, Page 


Books 


THRIFTY STOCK AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Ben Ames Williams. 12mo. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2. 


Eighteen short stories. 


Q Winter. 


UEMADO. By William West 
12mo. -New York: Chelsea House. $1.75. 
Story of the West. 
Juvenile 

SOCIAL SAND WITCH. = F. L 

ington. Sro. New York: & 
Fairy stories for children. 
SANDY AND HER ANIMAL 
Frank 


Stratford — 
A story for Ils “ana s who love 
gir boy: 





PALS. 


By 
Beston: The 


Philosophy and Religion 


CONSCIOUSNESS, AND 
FOURTH DIMENSION. fy Richard 
J— 8vo. New York: Al Knopf. 
A study in natural philosophy. 
BYWAYS IN BARLY CHRISTIAN LITER- 
Edinburgh: . aT Clack * 


United * — —B 2* 
during the session 1920- ——— i 


THE BIBLE FOR —— AND HOME. 
the Rev. 7h Pateraon 
New York: The George H. Doran Com- 
Volume VI., the Gospel 
2, from close of the Galilean Ministry | ; 
to the Ascension. 





Economics, Sociology and Science 
“SIGE of Riles Boren. “ino! Nee 
York: The Arcadia Press, * 
A study of the economic consequences 
national advertising. 
OF WHAT USE ARE COMMON PEOPLE? 
Heinrich BE. 


. By 12mo. Balti- 
more: Warwick & York. 


A study in democracy. 
THE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Artemas ‘ard. 8vo. 
lished by the author. $10. 
The stories of the foods by which we 


By 


OF FOOD. 
New York: Pub-/ the 





live, how and where — grow — 
mark their comparative values, 
and how to use and enjoy them. 
FOOD FOR THE DIABETIC By Mary 
Pascoe Huddieson. 12mo. New York: 
The Macmillan - $1.2 
Wak Se ak ek tomes to, ected 
it with bh 
FASTING AND UNDERNUTRITION. 
. Svo. New York: E. 
Dutton & Co. $3. 


Ab ical and sociological st of 
— ogi udy 





THE — OF a td ae 
—— 12mo. New York: 
— —— 
account the — 
cotceptions of the nature abd structure 
of atoms. 


— 


THE DIVISION OF CONCILIATION. By 
Joshua Bernhardt. 2mo. q 


Md.: The Johns Hopkins Press. $1. 
an history, activities and organiza- 


THE 6. A. F. AND O. H. ANNUAL. New 
York : The AT. De la Mare Company. 


The official 1922 year book of the 





Society of aes fe ae Oe 
ists; a standard 
nag By “Qirectory and’ reference 


k for 1923. 
MOTI TIOT URES IN BO UCATION- By 
— —— New York: The T. V. Crowell 
Company 


A practical handbook. 








THE SCHOOL BUILDING SURVEY AND 
THE UILDING RAM 


SCHOOL B 
FOR THE CITY OF 
PA. By 
Engelhardt a Dwight Perkins. 


2 MANUAL or ae — RESPIRA- 
Boston : The Stratford 
= & oes former captain of the American 
THAT MARVEL THE MOVIE. 
8. Ven Zile. t2mo. New Yor 
Putnam's Sons. 


Its-past, its present and its future. 


Addresses delivered by the author on 
nm of the layi: of. the 
Hebrew vars led on 


i 


occasio; 
ner-stone of the 
the Mount of Olives, July 24 





{ Continued from Page 29) 


wor af in fen. while the sc have 
been tten while the — 2 re· 
mains his :~ atest 


—— Ay in Civil 


a y popu 
War times and was a favorite melody 


with the. military — of both 
Union and Confederate 


BONNY — 
17* 


tne 


0, — is * vale a where the Mo- 


But wien th dearer, yes, dearer far 
an 
—— where others all fail, 


sbi bonny, . bonn; 
The Belles of the rohawk Vale. 
2. 
O, sweet are the scenes of my boy- 


Chat humana Gen ee 
And dear are the friends seen th ; 


tears 
That have tived in the Mest days of 


Rice. DDING 52 2 ye A O, sweet are the moments when 
& Co. $1.50. dreaming I roam, 
ee ee eee wear Oa haunts now mossy 
THE MACHINE WRECK) By Ernest And dearer than all is my childhood’s 
Toller. 1@mo. New York: x: Alfred Knopf. hallow’d home, 
2. ub: That is crumbling now slowly away. 
First play translated into vio mnt a 
drama of English Lud a “Myself and Me” 
prologt + and five acts. . New Y 
—— — dee at eines eins a 
New Editions une are i 
MY CHINESE MARRIAGE. By MT. F.| Tpeaiy Sey mey, be, found tn neart 
2mo. New York: Duffield & Co. $1.75. | o¢ the nine verses f. ne 


True story of a — — between an 


American girl and a Chinese student. 
'S ENCYCLOPAEDIA. Fm vm 
by | David Patrick and William 


Svo. Phil: The J B. Lippincott 

Company. ‘Volume Il. "(Beaucaire to Oata- 

ph ag a 

* Vida Scudder.. 12mo. Boston: 

ifflin Ci $2.75. 

A new edition, bringing the book up 
to date. 


| Fravel 
TRAVELS AND A ee Transtated 
from the Frederik Poulsen. 
Gren New York aired Kom 
L of the Near East, Ger- 
and the people who live 








y. 


PALIO OF SIENA. 
Firenze: * 





illustrations. 
Fiction 
THE LEFT L2G. By T. F. 12me. 
New York: Alfred Knopf. 
Three short stories of Dorset vil- 
lagers. 


ENTHRONED. By F. D. Seward. 12mo. 
Boston: The Stratford Company. 


A story of the Christ. 
THE RADICAL MILLIONAIRE. By Lear 
C. Shear. t2mo. Boston: The Stratford 


Company. 
A novel of Pennsylvania. 


I never ited with myself 
“rit"here af late, 





Sorrow is mine and streams of lonely 
But not too heavy for the carrying is 





Queries and Answers 


The burd 


At treventide 


that is only mine, not his. 


I ttf — — — head, 


And with the morn I may in turn 
Glad of the light, of sleep, of food, 
now he 
Ie wh sweet waters and green 
And golden apples. How it was he 
I know 
not, but my heart is 
Bring — ⸗ for the 
Sorrow is mine, but there is no more 


The word has come—On the field of 
battle, dead. nf 


Several other correspondents - 
swered this query. * 


“A Tale to Tell” 





T. HERBERT, New Y: — The 
n “A ne to Tell,” asked for b 
. "a. H.” in your iesue of June 17, 
is as follows: 

LADY, FOR HEAVEN'S SAKE, 

SHOOT. 


AR 
4 


yf 
— 
BE s® 


i 


E 


i 





satisfied: | 
of all my days shall one 
anguish of my 











DUTTON'S AU REVOIR BOXEs 


A gift of the latest hooks, wagazines, etc.—your selection or ours 
—will greatly increase the pleasure of your friend’s voyage. 


Prices $5.00, $7.50, $10.00, $20.00 and up. Send for descriptions 
E.P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 





















FATHOMS 
DEEP 


by Elizabeth Stency Payne 


W hen landlubbers 
set sail, even in a 
house-boat, thing 3 
begin to happen. 
glorious girl, a college 
professor and a boat 
with 2 leak—result in- 
@ humorous love story. 


At All Bookstores $2.00 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO. - 
Philadelphia 











Watch 
YourThirst 


A dry co; era in three acts 


by 
A rollicking presentation of 
prohibition enforcement 


Limited autograpned edition 
Probable Price $5.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
04-08 Filth Avenne, Now York. 














The Soul of 




















Awarded the Pulitzer Prize 
for the Best American 
Play of 1922 


ICEBOUND 


By OWEN DAVIS 


“Icebound” has been awarded the 
thousand-dollar Pulitzer Prize 
“the American.original play, presented 
in New York, which shall best repre- 
sent the educational value and power 
of the moe in raising the standard of 
good moral 8, good taste, and good 


manners.” 


Professor William Lyon Phelps says: 


“‘Icebound’ is a powerful, original. 
admirable American 
deserves the Pulitaer 


$1.50 at all Booksellers 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
Publishers, Boston — 


piay,,, and fully 








LANTERN 


By Temple Bailey 
“THE CLEAN BOOK” 
At All Bookstores $2.00 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO. 





Philadelphia 
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ADVERTISEMENT. : 


Ien Minutes Fun in the Morning - 4 
_ Gives You Glowing Health—AZZ DAY / 











& W. J. Walker, prominent Ohio attorney, proved * 
a it with Walter Camp’s “Daily Dozen,” which he — 
am says are “peer to all.” Read Mr. Walker’s letter 
: one of thousands who enthusiastically A — 
ie > —— * — 
hs use and endorse this modern form of ——— “ess 
e gentle, restful, health-building exercise. 
ALTER CAMP’S “Daily Dozen” is —E 
i now so well known that there is _ ®. lees, 
scarcely a man, woman or child in the Be M32tn oy, 
United: States who isn’t at least acquainted Tork oigeme,* 
. with the name. Literally thousands, how- * 
— ever, have turned their knowledge to more in “yoettaly 4) 
i definite account. People in every walk of life, the Beas tVera} temo tat in 
from famous celebrities to just ordinary folks, PE iiss —— — Reser, 
like most of us, have found glowing health, fo snag 2 : — — * — 
a new mental vigor and a — joy of life, FOr $19 fo Sor wj,C¥en, lens, * — thet 
in this remarkable system which Walter Camp 70 wins 'irevis;, Plone! Om 
ie has devised. Ota ee Se 
J —— 
i Bert Lytell, the famous movie star, writes: —E G@ —— 
“T want to tell you that Walter Camp’s ‘Daily 1ne2, F Qn eg 
t n’ exercises on phonograph records is my mm oy 
i best bet to keep in condition. While working, 00, 
if my time is so taken up at the studio that the 
' ‘Daily Dozen’ has become my health creed.” 
a Frances Alda, international concert and 
' operatic star, says: “I attribute my keeping 
: in such good health and feeling so fit entirely .,- : 
; : - living authority on phy- 
to the fact that I never miss doing my ‘Daily .. - 
Dozen.” & my Y sical traming, says that eee 
long, tiresome, strenuous exercise is not only 
Even Mario Chamlee, celebrated Metropo- Unnecessary, but in some cases maydo actual gv 
litan tenor, declares that: “The ‘Daily Dozen’ harm. 
has enabled me to return from the strenuous : : 
life fa earn France othe comparatively _ i site it bared on ths latent and mos 
Rg —— tages age oh —— pats effect of exertion on those who a — — 
— less sedentary lives. The unlimbering of the 
ae Donte — faithful — — muscles and stimulation of the bar Pi ns 
man or woman, for they invigorate every nerve > —— —— ——— page Be 1 
> 2 7 
| and refresh the whole being. oainiid do body: and wind, and. achieve the 
| | New Bodies for Old very tip-top of glorious vigor and health. —— famous , 2* —— ootball —* a 
. sll Moreover, recognizing the effect of a happy, cheer- “Daily Dosen.” 
| _ Such quotations could be multiplied almost fui mind on rebuilding body, he has caused the : —— 
indefinitely from people prominent in social, entire twelve exercises to be set to rousing music on serene of the accompanying book of photographs. 
J FA Pa P : be what a difference it will make in your sense of 
official and artistic circles whose names are five double-disc phonograph records which can well-being and glowing health the very first day. Then 
household words, as well as from many happy, . oe oe hin — with wa — ——— — if you decide, as so many thousands of others have 
rateful persons in the more ordinary walks 0" ‘Be Machine, and with a specia! Miusrates done, that you can’t get along without it, simply send 
8 ’ instructions before you for additional guidance, a xo 
of life of whom you may have never heard. commanding oink acted ied by lively music, %2-50 at the end of five days, and then only $2 a 
Their earnestly written letters, while they instructs you in every one of the simple body move- ™onth for four months, until the total of $10.50 is. 
¥ . di ments. Everything is so clearthata Paid. If you'are not completely satisfied, return. the 
ary It Wording, express prac- ee ore — outfit; and the five days’ trial hasn't cost you a cent. 
e age Aico —— — ny ery ge : | 
felt praise of Walter Camp MORE PROOF st : 
J — ———— enthusiastically as their elders, and 
& and his marvelous “Daily Cons, —— vith equally remarkable results. Act Now ; 
i —— and sincere —— Nati a Fagg: a == hai vant — — glow — en and vigor—to be, 
or the improvement of healt since ber, and the par- F 5-Dev. Free Trial nly alive. You wi amazed at the transformation in * 
| and well-being that have been | eis —— Feet fp td mee tof ie the ou ert hoe bee 
ke surely wrought in their | oe — — difference the “Daily Dozen” will It is cat sincere belief that —— you'll i oe glad 
* ee —— make in your life until you try the you did. 
ak The important question for sot of ‘Dally Dosen’ exercises, — yanseen.. Withowt faces- Health Builders, Inc., Dept. 17, | 








you to ask yourself is: “Am = 
I alert, vigorous, glowing with 
energy and the joy of life— 
or, like a lot of other hurry- 


ing, worrying, © desk-bound Po Mi _ This offer includes the five 
Americans, am I mentally dull a long-telt want” Wor the first —* —— ——*— 
and listless—physically: half venred "cum, cole ae * that clearly illustrate every move- 
alive?” Camp and tne Hecke Bune ment, and a beautiful record 
If the answer goes against elgg ae RE LS a — 
you, then you need the famous — records are fine and Simply fill out and mail the z 
“Daily Dozen” exercises, and | ‘uke play: to, do the. exer” ee ae —— he 
you need them right away. | Tithou them” | “out not be work, isp vir ——— 





Mr. Camp, as the greatest 


ring the slightest obligation, or 
sending a penny in advance, you 
can test the “Daily Dozen” for five 
days in your own home and make 
your own decision as to its value to 








as often as you like. “Take full 



























































Garden City, New York 
Health Builders, Inc., Dept. 17, 
Garden City, New York. 
Please send me for 5 days’ Free at expense, 


fee ereose 


(Please write ‘plainiy) 

* 
Mis oe iss ey eee J rr 
5 OG SSE Hata ot tors 


